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GENEKAL JOHN PETER VAN NESS, A MAYOR 

OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, HIS WIFE, 

MARCIA, AND HER FATHER, 

DAVID BURNES. 

By ALLEN C. CLARK. 

(Read before the Society, November 26, 1918.) 

Not the forest primeval was at the time of selection 
the site for the Federal City. It was not wooded wilds 
whose solitudes were penetrated by paths unf requently 
trodden. Aged fellows of the forest, "high in heaven' ' 
there were ; and 

"The century-living crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops; " 

but these were survivors of the wilderness. The 
streams that alone had been ruffled by the aborigines ' 
canoes had long since been invaded by the vanquishing 
race and ruffled by other craft. Original nature had 
been broken for cultivation. A fact well known to the 
tribes of crow blackbirds who gave discordant praise 
for the planters' succulent provision provided their 
sagacious cousins, just crow, had not been there first. 
The tobacco worm gorged on the narcotic leaves and 
swelled with gratitude to his providence— the planter. 
It was, to use a simile for fertility in the time of Judge 
Joshua, i i a land flowing with milk and honey. ' ' 

Ma]. Andrew Ellicott, who was the engineer first 
sent to run the lines, to his "Dear Sally" writes: 

"This country intended for the Permanent Residence of 
Congress, bears no more proportion to the Country about 
Philadelphia and German-Town, for either wealth or fertility, 
than a Crane does to a stall-fed Ox ! ' ' 
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To make the unfavorable comparison the Major had 
to resort to the then metropolis of the nation and its 
rich environment. 

To find less division of the land than there was at 
the time of the selection must be found a time previous 
to the fifth intercolonial or the French and Indian War, 
1753 to 1760 ; a time prior to the fourth intercolonial 
or King George's War, 1744-1748; and even beyond 
the time of the third intercolonial or the Spanish War, 
1739. 

In the French and Indian War this particular part 
of His Majesty's colonies had its participation. A 
great rock is named in honor of General Braddock, but 
whether it is because he saw it or did not see it is the 
mooted question. The autocratic Braddock was petted 
by the aristocratic George Town ; and the grand Gen- 
eral recognized in it real quality and to his protegee, 
the celebrated actress, George Anne Bellamy, 1755, 
he writes : 

"We folks at home have been laboring under the very 
erroneous idea that our friends in America were little better 
than the aborigines, whom they supplanted, but, my dear 
madam, we have all been in error, for never have I attended 
a more complete banquet, or met better dressed or better man- 
nered people than I met on my arrival in George Town, which 
is named after our gracious majesty. The men are very large 
and gallant, while the ladies are the most beautiful that my 
eyes have ever looked upon. Indeed, madam, I know of no 
English town that could produce so much beauty and gallantry 
as I have found in George Town. The habitations of these 
genial folk, dear madam, are stately buildings that have no 
superiors in England, and the interior decorations are things 
of beauty, while the grounds are laid out after our English 
gardens, and the shrubbery and flowers are well attended to. 
In fact, dear madam, I might sum up everything by declaring 
George Town is indescribably lovely and I am loath to leave 
it and its hospitable people. ' ' 
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John Peter Van Ness. 
(From a painting by Gilbert Stuart.) 
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Before it was declared self-evident: "That all Men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by the Creator 
with certain unalienable rights,' ' George Town had 
commercial importance and came to it the fashionable 
to buy ' ' silks, satins, velvets and laces and other 
finery." It was a flurry when the planter's hand- 
some equipage hove in with black outriders and blare 
of trumpets. 

Miss Grace Miller from her friend Olivia received a 
letter dated "Philadelphia, Pa., March 22, 1775' ' and 
directed "High street, George Town." The bearer of 
the missive or rather commission had in his honor a 
party given by Miss Grace's Aunt Debby at which were 
the "real nice." Miss Grace's letter, dated, March 30, 
1775, in part is : 

11 The articles you requested me to buy for you I now send 
by the captain, as per order & i trust that they mite meet 
your approbation; the silver fringe, i have not been able to 
procure, as it has all been sold but 3 yds. I can not find any 
other under two pounds a yd, and i have been to all the ships. 
As this tambor muslin is a yd short of your Order, you can 
have it for two shillings a yd. or return it and the owner will 
take it back. Captain Quander has a bolt of yellow China silk, 
which he will sell you for two Pound ten shillings. I hope that 
you will be down here to see us all before summer, and I re- 
main your very dear friend Grace. ' ' 

Miss Marcella Carter who lived on the Eappahan- 
nock discloses in her letter to Patricia Dodge, Bridge 
street near Frederick, that the gay life at Patty Polk's 
school for young ladies makes plantation life lonesome 
and concludes that "as it is too early in the Season, I 
would rather wait till the arrival of the Spring Ships 
before I get me that hat or a bonnet. ' ' And that goes 
to show as it is, it always was, and always will be with 
the female, the highest importance, the head piece. 
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George Town, laid out 1752, had obtained such im- 
portance that it was thought a time ripe for other 
towns close by; and within the bounds of the future 
Federal City, and antedating the Revolution were laid 
out Carrollsburg (1770) and Hamburg (1771). 

An act for the establishment of the seat of govern- 
ment between the Conogocheague and the Eastern 
Branch was approved July, 1790; and four months 
thereafter the citizens of George Town owning lands 
adjacent thereto offered them for the Federal City. 
These lands or parts of them with other lands were 
decided upon by the President, General Washington, 
and the Secretary of State, Mr. Jefferson, for the city. 
It was a small strip on the Potomac divided by the 
Tiber. The other lands and indispensable to their 
plan included the farm of David Burnes. Mr. Jeffer- 
son made a rough drawing of the city and the Capitol 
was to be a little eastward of Mr. Burnes ' cottage. 

The President directed William Deakins, junior, and 
Benjamin Stoddert, prominent merchants of George 
Town, both large land owners and the latter proprietor 
of lands adjoining Mr. Burnes' farm, to negotiate for 
it for the public but ostensibly for themselves. The 
negotiations failed. By the President, Maj. L 'Enfant 
was directed to make a survey for the city in the East- 
ern Branch section with the intent to give Mr. Burnes 
the impression he was mistaken if he thought his farm 
was to be included. The scheme failed. 

At the conference between the President and the pro- 
prietors, Mr. Burnes accepted the public proposal. 
He was the second to sign the agreement. And he was 
of those who declined to repudiate it as soon as the 
President was a day's journey distant. He executed 
a deed in trust. It is the first recorded deed in the 
District. 
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Ninian Beall was granted in 1703 BealPs Levels, 225 
acres. A part of this tract was conveyed to Henry 
Massey. He made conveyance to James Burnes, who 
for two years previous thereto occupied the land as 
tenant. He had a re-survey made in 1769 of the Beall 
and other acquired land but died before securing the 
patent. David Burnes, sole heir of his father, James, 
as the eldest son secured a patent on a re-survey in 
1774. 1 

David was sixteen when General Braddock crossed 
at George Town. Shortly before the revolt of the col- 
onies he was the proprietor of the farm. At the call to 
arms David responded, as did his brother, James. 
David was second lieutenant in the company of which 
his brother-in-law, John Wightt, was captain; and 
James had the same rank, in the company of Captain 
John Perry. 2 

The phrase of President Washington— * ' the obstinate 
Mr. Burns"— has given David Burnes added celebrity 
and the addition is derogatory. The inference drawn 
from the phrase is unfair to Mr. Burnes. The charac- 
terization by the President was that of pleasantry and 
not of criticism. The negotiations for purchase with 
Mr. Burnes by the representatives of the President as 
if for themselves was a failure, as also the attempt to 
hoodwink him by the subterfuge of prospecting in an- 

1 Hugh T. Taggart, Eecords of the Columbia Historical Society, 
Vol. 11, p. 139. Probate Records, Prince George County, Maryland. 
David Burnes: Will dated October 5, 1737; probated October 28, 1762. 
Devised the farm to his widow, Ann, with reversion to their son, James 
Burnes. Widow renounced executrixship in favor of James Burnes. She 
had a son, John Fleming. 

Ann Burnes: Will March 31, 1764; probated July 2, 1764. Jemima 
Burnes, widow of James Burnes. Will, February 10, 1779, probated De- 
cember 20, 1783 Names children: David, Thomas, John, James, Alex- 
ander, Truman, wife Ann, Margaret, Elizabeth, Frederick, Burgess. 
Witnesses to will, Anthony Holmead, Thomas Pearce, George Pearce. 

2 Maryland Historical Society Becords. 
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other section. When the situation of a site was openly 
discussed, Mr. Burnes readily acceded to the public 
project— the revelation of the reality and the needless- 
ness of indirection amused the President— hence the 
phrase in his paragraph of exultation. 
G-eorge Alfred Townsend says : 

" 'The obstinate Mr. Burns' will be the subject of por- 
traiture often in the future, stickling for the largest equity 
and conditions, and paying little relative respect to the opinion 
of the General, whom he once declared to be of eminence 
chiefly on the score of having married the rich widow Custis. ' ' 

The portraits of Mr. Burnes are numerous— mostly 
copies— and make the subject's character features dis- 
agreeable. The portrait now offered will have the 
merit of stronger resemblance to the original. 
Says Mr. Townsend: 

1 ' Could a finer subject appeal to the artist or to the munic- 
ipality of Washington; the virgin landscape of the Capital, 
and this greatest of founders of cities since Romulus, sur- 
rounded by the two engineers, the three commissioners, and 
certain courteous denizens, and seeking to reason the neces- 
sities of the state and the pride of the country into the flinty 
soul of Davy Burns, that successor of Dogberry, — for he is 
said to have been a magistrate? " 

Mr. Burnes was a magistrate for Prince George's 
County, Maryland. 3 His letters evidence a familiarity 
with legal phrases. It is hoped that he had "the cold 
neutrality of an impartial judge," 4 separated the con- 
flicting statements and accurately weighed them— and 
listened to the arguments with patience— and without 
being influenced— and gave his decisions with slowness, 

s The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans. — 
C. Middleton. 

* Jean Pierre Brisset de Warville. 
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solemnity and soundness ; and, it is hoped, at the trial 
times he was "as sober as a judge." For it is said 
that he "kept in a mellowed condition under frequent 
libations of good Scotch whisky"— that he tarried 
overtime at the Fountain Inn (Suter's) in George 
Town and at the Bunch of Grapes in Bell Haven (City 
Hotel, Alexandria). This is stated as a drawback to 
Mr. Burnes' character by those who are not aware 
that spirits give relaxation to overwrought faculties of 
great minds. If Mr. Burnes had any doubt on the sub- 
ject, he would have been reassured from the good book 
of his which he frequently took from the mantel— it 
was, likely, the Kilmarnock edition of Eobert Burns— 
and read under the title "Scotch Drink": 

' ' Give Mm strong drink until he wink, 

That's sinking in dispair; 
An' liquor guid to fire his bluid, 

That 'a prest in grief an ' care. 
There let him bouse an' deep carouse, 

Wi ' bumpers flowing 'er, 
Till he forgets his loves or debts, 

An ' minds his griefs no more. ' ' 

Mr. Burnes (David Burnes) knew 

' ' For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 
The farmer ploughs the manor.' ' 

He knew he was a good farmer and kept on plough- 
ing to the end of his days. Eobert found himself no 
kind of a farmer— and he changed the spelling of his 
name which was like that of David— and they may have 
been kin— and changed himself also to a poet. 

To be sure there is not an iota of contemporary cor- 
roboration that Mr. Burnes drank to excess or drank 
at all and nothing more than he was like other real men 
of that time and did as they did. But for a certainty 
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there was a mantel in the cottage and it is to be seen in 
the library of the Society. It did belong to Mr. Hood. 
On it is a silver tablet with the legend : 

1790. 

This Mantel 

Graced the dining-room in the cottage of 

David Burnes 

One Of The Original Proprietors Of The Land 

"Whereon Is The City Of Washington. 

Presented to the 

Columbia Historical Society 

by James F. Hood, 

1915. 

"George town December 21 th 1791 
"Dear fir 

"agreable to your request of yesterday the square on the 
which you like to erect a hou/e will be marked out so as to 
enable you to proceed as conveniently & as immediately as you 
plea/e in diging the foundation. 

"Should the manufacturing of the quantity of brick you 
propo/e making require more clay than will come out of the 
foundation you may safly dig out of the street what quantity 
you want to an/wer your object — provided you erect all your 
brick kiln within the area of the square on which your build- 
ing is to stand. 

"this square marked, in the map, N° 171 will border on one 
of the main diagonal avenues to the president palace. It will 
have a front on part of the square to that palace & will also 
view on the grand park, & on every of the principal Improve- 
ments — /o that it will be worth your attention to Have the 
House of a proper dimention of fronts & in every respect com- 
bined conformably with the plan of Intended Improvements, 
becau/e you are to con/idere that this hou/e in helping the ad- 
vancement of the/e Improvements will accellerate the ri/e of 
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valu of your other property, and be/ides that its being elligibly 
/ituated well contrived & with a convenient distribution of 
appartements will enable you to rent it, or dispo/e of it to 
better advantage. 

"as I suppo/e it will be your wish with to re/erve to your 
self the whole of the area of the square upon which you will 
builth — this will be perfectly at your option by resigning — 
'in exchange' to the publick an area of equal dimention on 
the opo/ite diagonal avenue were the Improvement this ex- 
change will facilitate will benefit you equally as will your 
building on this fide. 

"I should be glad Sir, to know you determination on this 
& if you agree to fix your House /o as to make it contributive 
to the execution of the propo/ed Improvements I will with 
plea/ure de/ign f or you a plan combined with tho/e Improve- 
ments & will be/ides attend to the construction & in all part 
were the publick may derive some advantage from your ex- 
ertions you may rest a//ured of being a//i/ted and that what 
ever ornamental work will be nece//ary on the out/ide of your 
present Intended building shall be effected without Incuring 
you in expences beyond what you shall have fixed upon & as 
shall be adequate to the object you propo/e. 
"I have the Honor to be 
"dear fir 

"Your most Hum bl 
"& obed* Servant 

"P. C. L 'Enfant 
"M r David burns Esq r " 

"20th January 1792 
"Sir, 

"You will see by the fifth article of the conditions published 
previous to the sale of any Lots, agreeable to the Deeds in 
Trust, a copy of which we enclose you, presuming it may not 
be in your memory ; that our approbation is necessary for the 
erection of any temporary Building in the City of Washington. 

"We yesterday saw one carrying on, avowedly under your 
authority, in which we have not been consulted, and which we 
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do not approve of; and to prevent, unnecessary expence and 
trouble to you, we thus early notify our sentments. 

"We are Sir, &c 

"Tho. Johnson 
"Dd Stuart 
"Dan'l Carroll 
"To Mr. David Burns." 

Mr. Burnes had his dream with the others. The 
dream was a magnificent city— stately public build- 
ings; large reservations; handsome residences with 
spacious grounds— everywhere stretches of green- 
sward and striking effects, arboreal and horticultural. 
Mr. Burnes' lots were the choicest— they made the 
heart of the city. The golden prospect for him was 
the greatest and quickest to be in realization. Thor- 
oughly in the spirit to do his part to promote the city 
and to live in keeping with his multiplied fortune he 
proposed to build a residence and to have the open 
about as he had been accustomed. He exchanged lots 
with the public that he might have a whole square. 
The square selected fronts the Ellipse and what was to 
be the site of the dwelling is that of the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art. Ma]. L 'Enfant volunteered to give his 
talent on the exterior ornamentation for no extra 
charge but Mr. Burnes recognizing that the Major's 
genius was for great things— too great for him to un- 
dertake—did not accept the inducement— proving him- 
self wiser than Robert Morris, the Financier of the 
American Revolution. Besides Mr. Burnes, like his 
poet authority, did not care for architectural thrills : 

"Windows and doors in nameless sculpture drest, 
With order, symmetry, or taste unWest; 
Forms like some bedlam's statuary's dream, 
The craz'd creation of misguided whim. ,, 

Mr. Burnes put up the temporary structure and in 
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so doing without consulting the sensitive commis- 
sioners was by them threatened with expensive conse- 
quences. The commissioners were plainly within the 
regulation and equally true the enforcement was a 
petty exhibition of authority and without any good 
purpose. That Mr. Burnes discontinued the work may 
be due to the accumulating evidence that the sale of 
his own lots and of the public lots from which the Com- 
missioners were to pay him for the appropriation of 
his lands was to be slow and the considerations small. 
Mr. Burnes made complaint to the Commissioners of 
the slowness of settlement for his lands appropriated 
to the reservations and then an appeal to the President. 

"The President to Mr. Burnes. 

"Philadelphia 14 Feb 7 1793 
"flftr, 

' ' The President of the United States directs me to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your Letter to him of the 12 Inst : and to 
inform you, that altho' he is exceedingly sorry to learn that 
any misunderstanding has taken place between the Commis- 
sioners and yourself, relative to your Lands in the Federal 
City ; yet, as the Commissioners were appointed, according to 
law, for the special purpose of managing all matters within 
the District & city, respecting the grounds & public buildings, 
& thereby relieving the President from the details of that busi- 
ness, (which the duties of his office would have made it impos- 
sible for him to have entered into) he declines any interference 
on the subject of your Letter : — and adds, that from his knowl- 
edge of the characters of the Gentlemen acting as Commis- 
sioners, he does not believe there can be any intention, on their 
part to avoid a strict compliance with the terms of the con- 
tracts made with the proprietors, or to withhold what is justly 
due to any individual concerned therein — But that if you con- 
ceive yourself injured by any conduct of their 's, the door is 
open for an appeal to that tribunal where every Citizen has a 
right to seek for justice. 

"I am, Sir, &c 

"Tobias Lear 
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To Mr. Burnes the Commissioners made, November, 
1793, the explanation : 

" We are sorry that the dilatory payment of some of the pur- 
chasers should disappoint your expectations, other proprietors 
and the public suffer in the same way, and we fear in some in- 
stances we shall be obliged to resume the property, for repeated 
applications have proved fruitless. ' ' 

The controversy between the Commissioners and 
Mr. Burnes over the opening of the street through his 
enclosure has been given some prominence. The street 
proposed to be opened was Seventeenth, which ran 
close to his dwelling. Mr. Burnes insisted he had not 
been given timely notice and the break would be detri- 
mental to his crops. The street was opened and a 
wharf on the Tiber, known as the Commissioners' 
Wharf, was constructed. 

Mr. Burnes, with or without reason, resorted to the 
law for redress. For his action he gave the Presi- 
dent's recommendation, February 14, 1793. 

The alluring advertisement of Mr. Burnes has in it, 
"the evidence of things not seen," to wit: "vicinity to 
the President's Palace"; for in the same issue of the 
George Town journal is the advertisement of the Com- 
missioners offering a prize to the successful competitor 
for the best design for that same Palace. 

The George-Town Weekly Ledger, September 22, 
1792: 

"The Subscriber has for sale A Number of Lots in the most 
eligible situations of the City of Washington. A purchaser 
disposed to improve, may combine prospect, commercial ad- 
vantage, vicinity to President's Palace, and obtain an indis- 
putable title to Lots so circumstanced on moderate terms, from 
their humble servant 

"David Burnes. 
"George-Town, July 18, 1792.' ' 
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1 'City of Washington March 27 th 1793 
"Bobert Carter, EsQ r5 
"Sir, 

"Your Letter of 11 th March did not come to hand until 28 th 
Inst else I should have been happy to have answered you on 
the subject of your Letter before this time, 'though I hope not 
subjecting you to any inconvenience on account of the delay. 
I have it in my power to acomodate you with the number of 
Lots, and in such situations as you mention. Lots in Square 
405 or 429 or in other situation, the lots are 55 feet front and 
113 feet back which I will sell for £100, Buildings to be erected 
on them in three years. 

"I transmit you the terms and conditions declared by the 
President of the United States for regulating the Buildings in 
the City of Washington, which will give you the neecssary in- 
formation on that head. 

"The Act of Assembly you refer to I am not able to send 
you, but the purport of it is nearly to this effect, to show the 
lines of the ten miles square and what quantity of land Con- 
gress was to have Jurisdiction over, also specifying that part 
of the territory called the City of Washington, which could not 
be particularly designated in the act of Congress — Also giving 
the Commissioners power to compel persons who had not ceded 
their Lands within the City, to come forward and Deed their 
Lands in trust in the same manner that the greater part of the 
Proprietors had done — Such as persons absent out of the State, 
minors, persons now compos mentis &c, on three months notice 
in the Maryland Journal, themselves, the Guardians or friends 
of those persons, could make over their Lands by agreement, 
otherwise it would be condemned by summoning five Free- 
holders and acting according to the Act of Assembly, — The 
Act also contains some other regulations relative to the City^- 

" These are the Heads of the law as near as I can give them 
which may be of some satisfaction until you can see the land — 

"I hope you will come and see the situation of the land in 
this place, as I make no doubt of being able to accomodate you 

5 Son of ("King") Robert Carter. Married Miss Bladen. Plantation 
called "Nominy Hall"; in Westmoreland Co., Va. 
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with lots under equal advantages if not superior to any in the 
City, I have not the honour of a personal acquaintance with 
you, or I should take the liberty to request you to mention me 
to any Gentleman who wishes to Buy Lots, and I can inform 
you with the most sacred regard to truth that no man would 
be readier to execute any commands on the subject of your 
Letter than 

6 ' Your Hble Sert 

" David Burnes" 

The letter of Mr. Burnes is introduced as a standard 
of his mental furnishings. On the subject of it, the sale 
of his property, he gave intelligent and energetic effort. 
His prices were fair and his terms liberal. With his 
son, in 1793, he went to Philadelphia and had inserted 
in the leading newspapers an advertisement. He 
learned that while away the Commissioners had beared 
the market by selling lots of equal advantages to his at 
a less consideration than was understood to be main- 
tained, which greatly excited his ire and he indited a 
denunciatory letter to them. 

The Washington Gazette: 

"I Hereby forewarn all persons from hunting with Dog or 
Gun, within my inclosures or along my shores ; — likewise, cut- 
ting down Timbers, Saplings, Bushes, of Wood of any kind, 
carrying off and burning Fence logs, any old wood on the 
shores ; or in the woods ; — If I should find any person trespass- 
ing as above I will write to my attorney and suits will be com- 
menced against the trespassers in the general court. 

" David Burnes. 
"Washington, Nov. 11, 1797." 

Mr. Forbes-Lindsay has noticed that Mr. Burnes 
has dog with a capital D and attorney with a small a. 
He intimates a distinction as to relative importance 
was made by Mr. Burnes by the emphasis of letters of 
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the alphabet. The inference may not be the fact. Per- 
haps the printer exhausted the font of small d's in 
some word before he reached Mr. Burnes' advertise- 
ment. Mr. Forbes-Lindsay calls attention to the com- 
munication in the next issue : 

"Mr. More, 

"Observing in your last Gazette, a Caution to all persons 
from hunting with dog or gun in David Burnes 's> inclosures, or 
on his shores, I will thank Mr. David Burnes, exactly to 
discribe where his shores are, and likewise where his own prop- 
erty lays, within his inclosures; in the Washington Gazette, as 
I presume the Commissioners, or any other proprietor, will 
not object to any one amusing himself in gunning on their 
property, within David Burnes 's inclosures. 

"A Subscriber. 
"Washington, Nov. 13, 1191." 

As the entire area within the city borders on the map 
was cut into streets and squares and the squares sub- 
divided into lots; and of the public's share of the lots, 
the Commissioners had sold here and there, the ridic- 
ulousness of Mr. Burnes' notice is clear. Mr. Burnes 
saw the clearness and withdrew the notice. 

The Burnes cottage was near the westward boundary 
line of the farm. It was at the mouth— almost a bay 
—of the Tiber which united with the Potomac and 
made a wide water sheet. Directly eastward was level 
and low. The lowland overflowed and the cottage amid 
the trees gave from the distance the effect of an island. 
From the cottage were seen the ships with sails furled 
gliding by inbound with foreign freight and outbound 
with native products. The projection where was the 
great rock and the height where was the fort cut off 
the view of George Town. And likely the Peerce farm- 
house due north, because of the trees was not visible. 
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The trumpet vines that ran riot over the rains in the 
last, at the time in mind, 1790, were more decorous and 
gave a dash of gayety by their color and of grace by 
their festoons. The barns were large and full. The 
slaves were cared for and carefree. It was a scene of 
peace and plenty. 

The original dwelling was in the space now bounded 
by G- and H, Ninth and Tenth streets, square 375, as 
was the grave enclosure. 6 The land on which the 
Burnes cottage stood was a part of a narrow strip 
along the Potomac and the Tiber acquired May 1, 
1764, 7 and about that date it may have been built. The 
older dwelling was occupied by James, a brother. 
James remained in possession of his occupied part by 
sufferance, permission or understanding. He had four 
sons and one daughter. In 1790, David had twelve 
slaves and James, five. 

Marcia at the time her father with the other pro- 
prietors was requested to meet the President at the 
Fountain Inn, was eight years of age. Her elementary 
education was had in George Town. She completed 
her education when of the household of the luminary 
of the law, and example of eccentricity, Luther Mar- 
tin. At the same time her brother, John, studied law 
in his office. It was at this Baltimore home, 1797, the 
artist, James Peale, had in Marcia a fortunate subject 
for his exquisite art. 

Dr. Busey says that after the Eevolution was crys- 
tallized a higher society, its altitude measured by 

e The house was 20 X 16; the graveyard 30 X 30. 

7 John Flint to James Burnes. Beginning at the mouth of a gutt or 
Inlett of Potomack Kiver and running thence east 187 perches to a point 
that makes the mouth of goose Creek, thence eastly north 100 p. to the 
upper side of another point up said creek, then north 26° west to the 
said Gutt or Inlet, then with the gutt to the beginning, containing 29 A. 
more or less. £57, 1, 10 sterling. T. T., pp. 234, 235, Prince George's 
Co., Md. 
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"wealth, culture, family pride, and social exclusive- 
ness." That this elevated class, composed of the elite 
of George Town and the landed nabobs of Prince 
George's and other contiguous counties, established 
the George Town Balls. And the Doctor says it has 
been suggested that Marcia Burnes and Nellie Custis 
made debut at this function. 8 

Mr. Hines tells his recollection with such simplicity 
no paraphrasing can improve the telling and what 
adds remarkability is that although written in his ad- 
vanced age he guessed the young lady's age exactly: 

"Now, the only child that Davy Burns had was a daughter 
named Marcia, who, at that time, might have been about six- 
teen years of age, and was just springing into womanhood. I 
only recollect seeing her once while she was single, and this 
was, I think, in 1798. I had just returned from school and 
was standing at the door of the residence of Mr. Green, with 
whom I then lived, when a young man and young lady rode up 
to the door of Mrs. Green's milliner shop. The young lady 
jumped from her horse and went into the house to buy some- 
thing, or to have her measure taken, and the young man was 
left at the door with the horse until she returned, when she 
remounted, and they rode off together. After they had gone I 
heard, by the conversation of the family, who the parties were. 
The young lady was Miss Marcia Burns, the rich heiress, as 
she was called, and the young man was her cousin, named 
Moses Orme. What causes me to recollect so well that this was 
in the year 1798, is the fact that I went to school in George- 
town in that year, and in the year following my father moved 
to the city. 

"Miss Marcia Burns was, perhaps, more talked of than any 
other female in the District of Columbia at that time. Almost 
every person heard of the rich young heiress, Miss Marcia 
Burns, and many young men were desirous of making her ac- 
quaintance, but most of them lacked the courage. Some few, 

s Pictures of the City of Washington in the Past. Dr. Samuel C, Busey. 
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who were in good circumstances, made the attempt to gain the 
prize, but without success. ' ,9 

This notice appears in the Centinel of Liberty and 
George-Town and Washington Advertiser, May 10 y 
1799: 

Died, 

In the City of Washington, 

On Tuesday last, Mr. David Burnes, a very considerable 

proprietor of Lots. 

Mr. Burnes died on the 7th day of the month. He 
reached only to the sixtieth year. Yet if his thought 
was active, his was not a short life. It appears from 
an advertisement in the Centinel, the same year, he had 
grain to ' ' sell for ready cash ' ' and had not relinquished 
the tillage of the soil. Mrs. Burnes administered upon 
the estate ancj. had the assistance of John Oakley, the 
Custom House Officer of George Town. A sale of 
slaves, postponed December 12, 1800, indicates that 
Mrs. Burnes about that date laid aside the implements 
of husbandry. 10 

In Mrs. Thornton's journal for 1800 are glimpses 
of the heiress. She was in the whirl yet showed no at- 
tachments. To Mr. and Mrs. Knap, she was a frequent 
visitor. 11 And one very hot and oppressive evening 
in July, his guests, among whom, Samuel Dexter, the 
first Secretary of War, were entertained by the singing 
of Miss Marcia to the accompaniment on the guitar. 

David Burnes is in more myths than any other local 

9 ' 'Early Recollections of Washington City," Christian Hines, 

io Administration Accts. P. G. Co., Md. S. T. 2 and 3, folio 214. 

Acct. of Anne Burnes, December 18, 1800. Widow's share £7,548-12-6* ; 

daughter's £15,097-5-1*. 

ii John Knap, lumber dealer, lived ' ' in the house known as the Cottage 

above the Commissioner's wharf. " 
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worthy. He is in conversational controversies with 
President Washington which a comparison of dates 
disproves. 

"To this little two-room cottage came diplomats and Con- 
gressmen to pay court to beautiful Marcia Burns. Old David 
Burns reecived them all, and with an instinct that is often 
given to simple natures, was soon able to distinguish between 
those who came on account of the wealth that was hers and 
those who came for love of the happy hearted girl herself. 
Every visiting foreigner of importance was also brought to 
David Burns 's home. And in one of the little attic rooms old 
Tom Moore once slept. ' ,12 

Mr. Burnes' nature was not simple if by that is 
meant unsophisticated ; he was well posted in the ways 
and wiles of the world—up to snuff. Congress did not 
convene in Washington for the first time until he had 
been housed in the graveyard a year and a half. And 
Tom Moore was young Tom Moore when he came and 
when he did the Burnes family lived elsewhere than in 
the cottage. 

Vice-Admiral Aert Van Ness, very distinguished 
when Holland was a naval power, was the first of the 
family to come to New Amsterdam ; he came early in 
the seventeenth century. 

General David Van Ness, of the Army of the Eevo- 
lution, was an uncle of John Peter Van Ness. His 
father was Colonel Peter Van Ness; whose estate "Lin- 
denwald" was near the town of Kinderhook. In the 
burial plot at Lindenwald is the monument with the 
inscription : 

"Here lie the remains of the Honorable Peter Van Ness 
who died Dec. 21, 1804, aged 70 years and 21 days. He was a 
high mindfed, honorable man fearing none but his God, and a 

12 The Washington Post, August 16, 1903. 
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distinguished and influential patriot in the most trying times, 
having served his country with great credit in numerous public 
stations both civil and military, among which were the com- 
mand of a company at the age of 19 years by the unanimous 
choice of his men in the invasion and conquest of Canada by 
the British, the command of a regiment at the capture of Bur- 
goyne in 1777, that of a member of the State convention which 
adopted the Federal Constitution and a long service as a State 
Senator, member of the Council of Appointment, and Chief 
Judge of this county/ ' 

John Peter was born at Lindenwald in 1770. He 
supplemented his elementary education by a course, at 
Columbia College. He studied law. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever tried it for a livelihood and when a 
party to litigation remembered the adage. 

Announcement in the National Intelligencer, May 
19, 1802: 

"Married, John P. Van Ness, Esq, Member of Congress, 
from the state of New York, to Miss Marcia Burns, of this city. ' ' 

History there is none of a wedding tour. Perhaps it 
consisted of the journey from the cottage to the rented 
house on Pennsylvania avenue, 1109 and 1111. The 
house has undergone so many changes little of the orig- 
inal is seen. The General and Marcia and Marcia 's 
mother there resided until December, 1804. At that 
date the two houses across the way, that is, the south- 
west corner of D and Twelfth streets were completed. 
The corner house which had a store was rented. They 
took for themselves the house next, No. 1202 D. It 
stands today slightly remodelled. Here they enter- 
tained like royalty and in the exchange of hospitality 
were the guests at every fashionable board. 

It was here that to Miss Fairlee, the actress, July 7, 
1807, Washington Irving writes : 
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U I am now scribbling in the parlor of Mr. Van Ness, at 
whose house I am on a visit. ' ' 

And Irving to Henry Brevoort, January 13, 1811, 
writes : 

u Iam delightfully moored 'head and stern' in the family 
of John P. Van Ness, brother of William P. He is an old 
friend of mine, and insisted on my coming to his house the 
morning after my arrival. The family is very agreeable. 
Mrs. Van Ness is a pretty and pleasant little woman, and quite 
gay ; then there are two pretty girls likewise, one a Miss Smith, 
clean from Long Island, her father being a member of Con- 
gress, 13 she is a fine blooming country-lass, and a great belle 
here; you see I am in clover — happy dog! " 

And on the same visit, to the same "Dear Brevoort,' ' 
February 7, 1811: 

"To show you the mode of life I lead, I give you my engage- 
ments for this week. On Monday I dined with the mess of 
officers at the barracks; in the evening a ball at Van Ness's. 
On Tuesday with my cousin Knickerbocker and several merry 
Federalists. On Wednesday I dined with General Turreau; 
who had a very pleasant party of Frenchmen and democrats; 
in the evening at Mrs. Madison's levee, which was brilliant and 
crowded with interesting men and fine women. On Thursday 
a dinner at Latrobe's. On Friday a dinner at the Secretary 
of the Navy 's, and in the evening a ball at. the Mayor 's. Satur- 
day as yet is unengaged. At all the parties you meet with so 
many intelligent people that your mind is continually and 
delightfully exercised. ' ,14 

The Eeverend Manassah Cutler entered in his 
journal, 

13 Senator John Smith. 

14 Herman Knickerbocker; Gen. Turreau de Garamibonville; Benjamin 
H. Latrobe; Paul Hamilton; Eobert Brent. 
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"1804 Jan. 7, Saturday. Dined at Major Van Ness', with 
several members of Congress. A very fine entertainment and 
an agreeable time. We had the Spitzberger apple from New 
York ; the flavor excellent. I have not tasted a better apple. ' ' 

And the Eeverend Eepresentative within the limits 
of that year made another social entry : 

"Dec. 27, Thursday. Dined with Mr. Nourse at his country- 
seat back of Georgetown. Mr. Pickering, Hillhouse, and Smith 
of Ohio, of the Senate; Mr. Taggart, Morrow and myself, of 
the House ; Mr. Laurie and lady, Mr. Van Ness and lady made 
up our company.'' 15 

"To Theodosia Alston. 

"Washington, December 31, 1804. 

"Being the last time I shall write 1804. Now, how much 
wiser or better are we than this time last year? Have our 
engagements for the period been worth the trouble of living ? 
These a/e inquiries not wholly congenial with the compliments 
of the new year, so will drop them. . . . 

"Peter Van Ness, the father of General John P., died on the 
23d instant. He has left his sons about forty thousand dollars 
apiece. 

"Madam, when I enclose you a book or paper, be pleased, at 
least, to let me know that you or your husband have read it. 
Pretty business, indeed, for me to be spending hours in cutting 
and folding pamphlets and papers for people who, perhaps, 
never open them. Heaven mend you. 

"A. Burr.' ' 

The letter of the Vice-President discloses that Gen- 
eral Van Ness was not a parasite on the Burnes in- 
heritance as generally understood; he inherited an 
ample fortune from his father as Mrs. Van Ness did 
from hers. 

is Timothy Pickering; James Hillhouse; John Smith; Samuel Taggart; 
Jeremiah Morrow; Eev. James Laurie. 
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"DrSir 

". . . I know you was doing well, & know I would before 
long be able to congratulate you upon a change in your situa- 
tion which I can not but think very important. It gives me 
great pleasure to find your experience is such as ought to con- 
firm our opinions upon the subject — I have no, doubt you will 
(reflecting & considering that your future prospects are prin- 
cipally founded upon your attention to the Improvement of 
that mind, & those talents, with which you are blessed) neglect 
no opportunity of accomplishing this desireable object to such 
a degree as to render you an ornament & an honor to your 
friends & your Country — You have now advantages before 
you, let me, however, remind you that you have dangers 
around you. — Temptations to vice are every where present- 
ing themselves — I need not tell you that the first, & often an 
insensible, step towards it is Idleness — This is not only a nega- 
tive evil inasmuch as you neglect your business ; but a positive 
one inasmuch as it brings you to a point from which you 
plunge with great facility into the worst mischiefs of every 
kind — The transition is a very easy one. — I need not dilate 
upon this subject to you, indeed I have no time. — I would not 
wish to be understood that I am hostile to rational amuse- 
ments ; — by no means — They are necessary, as well as close ap- 
plication to the advantageous cultivation of the mind. : — And a 
due intermixture with good society we all know contributes 
vastly to the Improvement of both Mind & Body. The Theatre, 
about which you ask my opinion, affords certainly a great op- 
portunity for both ; the only objection (or at least a principal 
one) is that we are sometimes so fascinated & subdued by its 
charms as to become wholly devoted to it. — This will not do, 
and I confide in your good sense to prevent any such effect in 
your case. . . . 

"You will find I have written pretty plainly to you on some 
points — I will continue to do so as I am your friend — after 
that it is no matter. 

"In great haste I am 

"John P. Van Ness. 
"Mr Martin Van Buren 

"Washington Jan y 6th, 1802 (1803) " 
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"D r Sir 

"You possibly suppose that I feel an Indifference, or at least 
not that ardent sentiment of friendship, towards you which I 
have always possessed — This Impression may have been made 
on you from my long silence, but believe me that is not the case 
— My attachment to you is as strong as ever, and anything in 
my power to serve you I shall always take pleasure in doing — 
I would with great pleasure send you on such sum of money as 
you may require immediately, but, owing to the embarrass- 
ments here for the want of money, it is by Heavens almost im- 
possible to procure any whatever Property or Estate one may 
have — Add to this the extraordinary Expenses we are, owing 
to the peculiarity of our situation constantly obliged to incur ; 
& you will have some Idea of my affairs — I have long been in 
hopes that I would have been able to answer your letter with 
a One hundred Dollar Bill ; but innumerable disappointments 
prevent — By God, my friend Cash . . . out of my power ; but 
if my Note for a Hundred Dollars at Twelve, or if necessary 
at Six Months will answer your purpose let me know, and it 
is at your service — But do not neglect your Improvement &c 
— This is the time for you — Your prospects are good, do not 
neglect them I beg of you — Write me immediately & fre- 
quently however irregular I may be in my answers — You can 
scarcely conceive the hurry of business I am constantly en- 
gaged in — 

"Your friend &c 

"John P. Van Ness 
" — in great haste 
"M r Martin Van Buren 

Nov' 3 d 1803 
Washington. 

Martin Van Buren was twenty years of age at the 
dates of the letters of General Van Ness. Martin had 
appealed for financial assistance. The General en- 
closed a twenty dollar bill with the request that noth- 
ing be said about it. The General in strong language 
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told of his own— and great— financial troubles. What 
he failed to yield to Martin's appeal for cash he more 
than made up in advice for Martin's life cruise— advice 
as wise as the precepts of Polonius given to Laertes 
upon his sea voyage. 

Martin was of the Dutch. His father had a tavern 
in the village of Kinderhook and a farm near it. The 
bar-room discussion listened to by Martin educated 
him for a politician and he decided to be a Democrat 
like the Van Ness. Martin swept the office and ran 
errands for the country lawyer and took his pay in law 
instruction and then went down to New York and com- 
pleted it under General Van Ness' brother, William 
Peter. Martin had a clear conception of character and 
his observation when he had the power of patronage 
proves it : 

"I prefer an office which has no patronage. When I give a 
man an office, I offend his disappointed competitors and their 
friends. Nor am I certain of gaining a friend in the man I 
appoint ; for, in all probability, he expected something better. ' ' 

Martin at the youthful age he received General Van 
Ness' letters had of human cunning sufficient insight 
to detect that the digression was polite refusal. 

The General's letter, January 6, 1803, has the 
postscript : 

"N. B. My friends need feel no uneasiness about my seat 
in Congress — The republicans, whatever their sentiments are 
upon the point (& here indeed they differ among themselves) 
are universally disgusted at Davis 16 for raising it — And I sus- 
pect you will not see much decided about it until a pretty late 
period in the Session altho' the Federalists & a very few 
others are anxious about it. ' ' 

is Thomas T. Davis, of Kentucky. 
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Mr. Van Ness had by his new neighbors been hon- 
ored as Major of the militia and the President gave 
him a corresponding commission. The point in Con- 
gress was made he had thereby two Federal positions. 
On the report by Mr. John Bacon, of Massachusetts, 
"in case of J. P. Van Ness, member of Congress, as to 
his having vacated his seat as a member by accepting 
and exercising the functions of major of militia in the 
Territory of Columbia," January 11, 1803, the House 
voted unanimously that he had, January 17, 1803. He 
was elected as a Democrat and served from December 
7, 1801. 

General Van Ness helped to give a strong start to 
everything essential to the city's life. The General of 
himself could repeat Dr. Johnson's principle "I am a 
great friend to public amusements ; for they keep peo- 
ple from vice." And he, at the request of the com- 
mittee in charge, officiated at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Washington Theatre, June 24, 1804. 

For the protection of the property of the rising city 
General Van Ness accepted an humble and working 
part. He became, September 8, 1804, a member of the 
Union— the organization for the first fire ward. He 
was of the six firemen. 

The resident citizens of the first and second wards, 
May 10, 1816, resolved that John P. Van Ness and 
Eoger C. Weightman with others named be appointed 
to manage the secular affairs of St. John's Church 
until a vestry can be legally appointed. General Van 
Ness. was the first warden. 

General Van Ness recognized from the beginning 
what has been recognized ever since, that the city 
should have manufacturing establishments that it may 
receive for its wares the equal paid for the wares of 
other places. General Van Ness with others, worthy 
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of praise, made the attempt to introduce and induce 
this character of enterprise. At an adjourned meeting 
of the meeting called by the Mayor, June 5, 1808, a 
company was formed which was chartered for the cot- 
ton industry at Greenleaf 's Point. General Van Ness 
was of the first board of directors. 

General Van Ness presided at the meeting of the 
citizens, February 4, 1817, at which another attempt 
for the creation of manufacturing was made. 

Money is essential to trade and trade to existence. 
It was so from the purchase of the field of Machpelah 
"for as much money as it is worth" to the present. 
General Van Ness to keep money moving and ensure 
for the youthful* metropolis its benefits encouraged 
banking. He was elected a Director of the Bank of 
Discount and Deposit, which was a branch of the Bank 
of the United States, at its organization, February 4, 
1806; and on April 3 was by the directors elected 
President. 17 

On the establishment of the Bank of The Metropolis, 
January 11, 1814, General Van Ness was elected Pres- 
ident. It is stated in Arthur T. B rice's concise history 
of The National Metropolitan Bank that General Van 
Ness' salary at first was $500. 

The bank, first called The Bank of the Metropolis, 
was organized when the country was in the throes of 
war. Mr. Brice has made the interesting extracts from 
the first volume of minutes : 

"Wednesday Aug 24, 1814. 

"No Board on account of the Enemy's approach to the City 
and the engagement at Bladensburgh. 

"At 2 p. m. the Cashier moved all the Bank's effects for 
safety, and on the 25th deposited the specie and notes in the 
Bank at Hagerstown. ' ' 

17 ' ' The Financial Institutions of Washington City in its Early Days, ' ' 
Charles E. Howe, Records of the Columbia Historical Society. 
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"Monday, 5, September, 1814. 
"The Cashier returned and opened the Bank for business.' ' 

General Van Ness continued this presidency until 
his death. 

General Van Ness until the Second War had nothing 
to add to his military prestige save stately courtesy 
on parade proceedings, but with that war had the 
chance to 

"Add new lustre to the historic page. " 

He was promoted from Major to Lieutenant Colonel 
Commandant of the First Legion of the Militia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, January 8, 1805 ; 18 and between April 
and July, 1811, was advanced to Brigadier-General. 
He, February 16, 1813, ordered "the commanding of- 
ficers of the cavalry of the District to be ready to 
march at the sound of the trumpet." About May 8, 
1813, the District militia was reorganized with John P. 
Van Ness, Major-General. On the 11th of that month, 
in the military records, appear the Major-General 's 
announcements, appointments and arrangements to 
conform to the general army plan. 

That the General had in mind more of preparation 
than of play in times for action, can be quoted Mrs. 
Seaton, March, 1813 : 

"You will see by the Federal Republican, that the plan 
might be carried into execution without a miracle, of seizing 
the President and Secretaries with fifty or a hundred men; 
and rendering this nation a laughing-stock to every other in 
the world. I did not think much of these possibilities until 
hearing them discussed by General Van Ness and others, who, 
far from wishing a parade of guards or ridiculous apprehen- 
sions to be entertained, were yet anxious that the city should 
not be unprepared for a contingency the danger of which did 
certainly exist.' ' 

is National Intelligencer. 
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To the committee of investigation, Gen. Van Ness 
said: 

"At length, in August last, when the increased and re- 
enforced fleet, with the troops, ascended the Chesapeake, and 
were known from authentic information to have entered the 
Patuxent, I called on Secretary Armstrong again, and ex- 
pressed, as usual, my apprehensions, arising from want of 
means and preparations, adding that, from the known naval 
and reputed land force of the enemy, he probably means to 
strike a serious blow. His reply was, 'Oh yes; by 6 — d, they 
would not com^ with such a fleet without meaning to strike 
some where, but they certainly will not come here. What the 
d — 1 will they do here ? ' etc. After remarking that I differed 
very much from him as to the probable interest they felt in 
destroying or capturing our seat of government, and that I 
believed a visit to this place would, for several reasons, be a 
favorite object with them, he observed, 'No, no; Baltimore is 
the place, sir; that is of so much more consequence.' " 19 

In the chapter "The Bladensburg Baces" in "Social 
Life in the Early Eepublic" it appears that in the night 
the General joined the Homans' party, exiled on the 
shores of the Potomac above Georgetown. And while 
the Homans' maid prepared a scanty repast of ground 
rice and coffee "the gentlemen of the party stood 
around a fire of blazing logs discussing the situation 
of affairs with General Van Ness, who had made his 
way up to the anchorage, while all gazed, from time to 
time, upon a large portion of the horizon illuminated 
by the burning Capitol and other public buildings.' 9 

The part that the military plays in peace was plainly 
perceived when the gallant appearing General Van 
Ness with General John Mason, Adjutant-General 
John Cox and Major Walter Jones his aides, on steeds 

is' 'History of the Invasion and Capture of Washington/' John 
S. Williams. 
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of mettle marshaled the large cavalcade of mounted 
citizens, who had assembled March 5, 1817, to escort 
President-elect Monroe from his residence, 2017 I 
Street, to the Capitol. 20 

General Van Ness, Eichard Bland Lee and Tench 
Einggold were appointed a commission by President 
Madison for the reconstruction of the public buildings, 
March, 1815. The commission had its quarters in the 
Post Office or Blodgett's Hotel. 21 Numerous drafts of 
letters by President Madison in this relation are de- 
posited in the Library of Congress. 

After preliminary meetings, a general one was called 
for the establishment of an orphan asylum, October 10, 
1815, in the Hall of Eepresentatives. Mrs. Madison 
was elected first directress; Mrs. Van Ness, second 
directress. Upon the retirement of Mrs. Madison Mrs. 
Van Ness was the first directress. 

Mrs. Van Ness to this benevolent enterprise gave 
the requisites of success. Having welcome at "the 
great house,' 9 she, at once, enlisted Mrs. Monroe's sup- 
port. 22 Says Mrs. Smith, December 21, 1827 : 

"Next week there is to be a Fair, for the benefit of the 
Orphan Asylum. Every female in the City, I believe, from 
the highest to the lowest has been at work for it. Mrs. Van 
Ness spares neither time or expense. ' ,22 

The asylum was at first for girls. 
Says the Eambler in the Sunday Star, September 15, 
1918: 

"The orphan asylum, when organized in 1815, was estab- 
lished in a small frame house on 10th street near Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. In 1816-17 it occupied a frame house on H 

20 The Evening Star, February 25, 1901. 

21 "A History of the National Capital,' ' W. B. Bryan. 

22 * < Forty Years of Washington Society, ' ' Margaret Bayard Smith. 
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street near 10th street, part of its site being that of the brick 
building erected in 1828-29. In 1822 the orphanage was re- 
moved to a house on 7th street between H and I streets and 
remained there until it was moved to the new brick building 
on H street in the summer of 1829/ ' 

The new brick was on a lot sixty feet front imme- 
diately west of the Mausoleum lot and was donated by 
General Van Ness. The corner stone was laid by Mrs. 
Van Ness in the presence of a large assemblage. The 
asylum here remained until 1867. The title by charter 
of Congress is the Washington City Orphan Asylum. 

General Van Ness built the mansion in the square 
which had the cottage. The square is officially desig- 
nated South of 173 and is bounded by Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth, B and C streets. It was called Mansion 
Square. The mansion was first occupied in May, 1816. 
Mr. Latrobe was the architect. 

Jonathan Elliot in " Historical Sketches of The Ten 
Miles Square," 1830, gives a description, a part of 
which is : 

"Mansion Square. 

"In the plan of the City, this beautiful Square, containing 
about six acres of ground, was retained by the proprietors, 
and was designated as above, on a map made by N. King, Esq. 
formerly Surveyor of the City. It is handsomely situated at 
the junction of the classical Tiber with the majestic Potomac, 
who proudly pursues his course from the stupendous Alle- 
gany, to the Chesapeake and the Ocean, . . . They improved 
at great expense, the Square in the best modern taste, both as 
to buildings and grounds — the latter of which, in addition to 
their lofty, dignified, paternal trees, are abundantly supplied 
with the best native and foreign fruits, including figs and 
grapes, and adorned with a great variety of ornamental 
shrubs and plants, hedges, quin cunxes, gravel walks, vines, 
bowers, &c. The solidity, elegance and convenience, through- 
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out the whole of the buildings and other improvements of this 
spot, combined with the natural beauty of location, justly 
excite great interest and admiration. The spacious Mansion 
itself, . . . built in a style of the finest architecture, near the 
President's House, is probably not excelled by any private 
building in this country. The entrance into this walled square 
is through an iron gate between two lodges at the north east 
angle, fronting on the street and the President's Square. 
Thence there is a winding carriage way, skirted by ornamental 
trees, shrubbery and flowers, ascending an artificial mound at 
the north front of the house, and passing under an elegant, 
projecting stone portico at the door. This portico is the first 
of the kind, if not the only one, excepting that recently erected 
at the President's House, in the United States. ..." 

The Elliot description fails to state that in every 
chamber was hot and cold water, the first dwelling in 
the Union with these luxuries and that it had, quite as 
essential, spacious storage for the choicest vintages. 

Something of the interior arrangement is given in a 
newspaper: 

' ' On the first floor are the parlors, the great reception-room 
opening into a large conservatory on the south side which 
must once have been a bower of beauty. The dining-room is 
large enough for a state banquet hall, and at one end of it still 
remains the high marble mantel, with quaintly carved pillars, 
inclosing the little old-fashioned grate set well up from the 
floor. Between the dining-room and a small side room, evi- 
dently the buttery or wine room, is a curious sort of revolving 
door, with shelves on either side, so arranged for the serving 
the course of a dinner. The buttery is plentifully provided 
with shelves and closets, while in one corner a dumb waiter 
communicates with the big kitchen below. From the main 
hallway broad, winding stairs, with spindle-supported hand- 
rail, lead both to the upper stories and down to the basement." 

A daughter to General and Mrs. Van Ness was born 
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in 1803. She returned from the boarding school with 
a mind well stored with useful knowledge in the dif- 
ferent branches of science. 

Her marriage cannot better be told than it has been 
by Mrs. Kate Kearney Henry : 

"In 1821 Ann Elbertina married Arthur Middleton of 
South Carolina. His grandfather was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was Secretary of Legation at Mad- 
rid when Cornelius P. Van Ness, an uncle of his wife's, was 
United States Minister to Spain. Few weddings of the pres- 
ent day equal and none surpass the elegance and munificence 
of that occasion ; there were six bridesmaids and groomsmen. 
The former were Miss Casenove, who married General Archi- 
bald Henderson, Commandant of the Marine Corps; Miss 
Prances P. Lewis, a daughter of Lawrence Lewis (Washing- 
ton's nephew), who married General Butler, U. S. A., Miss 
Laura Wirt, daughter of William Wirt, who married Thomas 
Kandall, Esq.; Miss Mason, who married her cousin, George 
Mason of Gunston ; Miss Lee, who married Dr. Bailey Wash- 
ington of the U. S. N., and Miss Mary Ann Kerr, a niece of 
Mrs. Peter Hagner. The festivities lasted nearly a month, 
each bridesmaid gave a party, each groomsman, a dinner." 

John Quincy Adams entered in his journal January 
1,1822: 

i ' From the President's we went to General Van Ness's, and 
paid a wedding visit to his daughter, Ann, who was last week 
married to Arthur Middleton. We met among the company 
there Mr. and Mrs. Eustis, and Mr. and Mrs. Russell. 23 

Two years from her marriage, Mrs. Middleton died. 
"In giving birth to a daughter, she fell a victim to a 
malignant fever, which had already proved fatal to 
many other ladies of the district in a similar situa- 
tion.' ' She was interred in the enclosure consecrated 

23 William Eustis; Jonathan Eussell. 
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to the dead of the Burnes generations. The location 
was H between Ninth and Tenth streets, south side. 
General and Mrs. Van Ness had built a mausoleum. 
It is of graceful architecture, circular and colonnstded. 
The columns are twelve. It is a replica of the Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli near Eome. The material is sand- 
stone, the same as the central part of the Capitol. 
George Hadfield was the architect. The square after 
was called The Mausoleum Square. 24 

Mrs. Van Ness upon the death of her daughter 
dropped the gayeties and entered more devotedly into 
charitable work. She was deeply religious. She had 
care for the domestics; of their everyday needs and 
pleasures and of their spiritual— for every morning 
and evening she joined the corps in devotional exer- 
cises. Her ideas of propriety had not the latter-day 
liberty and she, not to let the daughter of the house 
with the other young ladies of Madame Bonfils' 
school 25 appear on public entertainments arranged for 
them a May-day festival with a may-pole in Mansion 
Square. The daughter was crowned queen. 

The daughter of the house was Marcia, the daughter 
of Cornelius P. Van Ness. Marcia married William 
Gore Ouseley, attache to His Majesty's Legation. He 
was the attache in 1823. The wedding excited the 
women in the smart set. It had a double ceremony. 
First the religious by the Eev. Dr. Hawley. After it, 
the civil. The bridal party, the bride and groom, Miss 
Virginia Jones and Baron von Stackelburg, Miss 
Nancy Kerr and Prince Lisben, were driven to the 
British embassy, then occupying the mansion, now 2107 
I street, where the service under the British flag was 
solemnized. 

24 At Rome, April, 1841, Mr. Middleton married the Countess, the 
daughter of the Count of Bentivoglis. 
^s S.W. corner F and Twelfth streete. 
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Congress, in 1822, passed an act authorizing the Cor- 
poration of Washington to drain and dry the low 
grounds in certain public reservations, to improve and 
ornament them; and to effect the object to sell lots in 
reservations numbered 10, 11 and 12 and certain other 
squares. John P. and Marcia Van Ness filed a bill 
against the Corporation of Washington and the United 
States "claiming title under David Burnes, the orig- 
inal proprietor of that part of the city, and that they 
were in equity entitled to the whole or a moiety, of the 
proceeds of the sale of the lots." The case is reported 
in 4 Peter, 232. It takes fifty-five pages. The original 
bill was filed April 16, 1823. It was decided in the U. S. 
Supreme Court, the January term, 1830. Eoger B. 
Taney represented Gen. and Mrs. Van Ness; William 
Wirt and Walter Jones, the Corporation of Washing- 
ton ; John M. Berrien, the Attorney General, the United 
States. The case was decided adversely to the plain- 
tiffs. Justice Story delivered the opinion; Justice 
Baldwin dissented. 

In the case is this expression of the Supreme Court 
of the United States : 

' 'The plan of the city as originally projected by L 'Enfant, 
improved and matured by Ellicott, was approved and adopted 
in 1792, by the President of the United States.' ' 

In the same case is the valuation by that court of the 
lands at the time of the cession : 

"They admit that about five hundred and forty-two acres 
were reserved for the use of the United States and not allotted 
and divided; that these lands thus reserved were purchased 
at the rate of twenty-five pounds, or sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-six cents per acre, paid out of the public treasury, which 
price was more than three-fold the market price or real value, 
independently of the adventitious and speculative valuation 
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superinduced by making this the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment. ' ' 

General Van Ness, his two brothers, both of political 
prominence, and their intimate associates, among 
whom notably the comrade of their youth, Martin Van 
Buren, were of the party or succession of parties 
which had success in the election of General Jackson 
to the presidency. In the city was a Jackson Central 
Committee, 1828, and General Van Ness was the chair- 
man of it. With the election it did not disband but con- 
tinued a Jacksonian triumphal chain. It arranged for 
the celebration of the battle of New Orleans, for the 
reception of the President-elect and for his inaugura- 
tion. General Van Ness with John H. Brent and Henry 
M. Morfit were elected delegates for Washington to the 
Democratic convention held in Baltimore, 1832. It 
was at this convention Van Buren was elected the can- 
didate for Vice-President, the nearest stepping-stone 
to the presidency. 26 

General Van Ness was a passionate partisan. He 
was a staunch supporter of William H. Crawford for 
the Presidency with others prominent locally. The 
Crawford supporters included many who were social 
intimates of Mr. Adams. This was irritation to Mr. 
Adams, who, himself, was a candidate. Ninian Ed- 
wards in Congress attacked Mr. Crawford's record. 
An investigation was in progress. Gen. Van Ness, in 
anger, prevailed upon the committee for the Inde- 
pendence Day supper, July 5, 1824, to prevent Mr. Ed- 
wards ' attendance. Mr. Adams in his journal,^ July 1, 
writes : 

"An acceptance 'by the officers of the Government of an in- 
vitation under such a condition thus necessarily implied appro- 
bation of the exclusion of Mr. Edwards. Under these circum- 

26 "A History of the National Capital,' ' W. B. Bryan. 
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stances, the President and members of Cabinet deemed the 
matter of sufficient moment to prompt a formal public notice 
declining to attend the dinner. ' ' 

Messrs. Adams, Calhoun and McLean withdrew their 
subscriptions and absented themselves. Thomas Car- 
bery, the chairman of the committee on arrangements, 
who presided at the festivity, called upon Mr. Adams. 
He said the majority of the committee was taken in. 
General Van Ness proposed that the ticket sellers be 
advised privately not to sell to Mr. Edwards. With- 
out the proposition being either adopted or rejected, 
he notified the sellers privately and had the matter ad- 
verted to publicly. To Mr. Carbery's apologies, Mr. 
Adams said he was satisfied he had intended nothing 
improper. 

In the local government General Van Ness had an 
important part. His part was legislative and exec- 
utive. He was of the Second Council, 1803— the First 
Chamber— and its president. General Van Ness's en- 
thusiasm was, no doubt, an effectual discouragement 
to absenteeism and he was not of those fined for failure 
to appear and whose failures for two years added to 
the municipal treasury $3.50. 27 

General Van Ness was an Alderman. He was of the 
Twenty-seventh Council, 1829. 

He was elected Mayor, June 8, 1830. The vote was 
William A. Bradley, 285; George Sweeny, 295; John 
P. Van Ness, 343. 

General Van Ness was re-elected June 5, 1832, by 
the narrow majority of 13. The vote was John P. Van 
Ness, 505 ; Thomas Munroe, 492. 

John Quincy Adams is of the wonderful products of 
the new world. Few equal in brain power. An esti- 

27Alonzo Tweedale. The Sunday Star, March 23, 1913. 
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mation of himself as to certain characteristics, to his 
wife he gave August 11, 1821 : 

' ' I well know I never was and never shall be what is com- 
monly termed- a popular man, being as little qualified by na- 
ture, education, or habit, for the arts of a courtier, as I am 
desirous of being courted by others. But I have no powers of 
fascination; none of the honey which the profligate proverb 
says is the true fly-catcher. I am certainly not intentionally 
repulsive in my manners and deportment, and in my public 
state I never made myself inaccessible to any human being.' ' 

Surely he would have been almost without popularity 
if he used in speech the caustic comment he used about 
almost everybody in his journal. His criticism has a 
pleasing piquancy : 

"February 16, 1831. Dr. Huntt was here, more full of 
politics and personalities than of physic. He says Mr. Cal- 
houn's pamphlet is to be published to-morrow morning. Duff 
Green, editor of the Telegraph, has been elected by both 
Houses public printer for the next Congress. Green is under- 
stood to be in the interest of Calhoun. A new paper, published 
twice a week, and called The Globe, has been established, sup- 
posed to be under the auspices of Mr, Van Buren, Secretary 
of State. These are the two candidates in embryo for the suc- 
cession to the Presidency. Each of them must have his news- 
paper, and in our Presidential canvassing an editor has become 
an appendage to a candidate as in the days of chivalry a 
'squire was to a knight. Dr. Huntt is grievously annoyed by 
the appointment of H. Ashton as Marshal of the District, in 
the place of his father-in-law, Tench Ringgold. Ashton is a 
small lawyer, originally a toaster of Crawford, as long as there 
was a prospect of creeping into an office by puffing him. 
When Crawford was distanced in the field, he, like John Van 
Ness, now the Mayor of the city, crossed over into the Jackson 
camp, and both were members of the Central Committee which 
took charge of his cause and his person at the time of his 
election. ' ' 
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The citizens met at the City Hall, October 14, 1830. 
General Van Ness presided; Colonel Peter Force re- 
corded. The occasion was the enthronement of Louis 
Philippe and the establishment of republican features 
through the instrumentality of General Lafayette. It 
was directed that a letter expressive of admiration be 
addressed to the patriot. 

The 28th of the month was the day of celebration. In 
the procession was the President and the French lega- 
tion. The District's orator was the orator of the day. 
In the eastern portico of the Capitol, Walter Jones 
equalled the eloquence, his high talents made capable. 
In the evening "a handsome Ball" was given "at 
Carusi's splendid assembly rooms." 

In the period of the municipality the constituents of 
it had closer connection with the nation's executive 
and with their excellencies, the foreign ministers. They 
formally welcomed the Executive ; they formally gave 
him godspeed at his departure. When the foreign 
representative was recalled by his government, the 
town meeting was convened at which the Mayor pre- 
sided. A committee was formed to arrange to speech- 
ify and banquet him. The citizens, March 5, 1831, 
resolved that M. Eoux de Eochelle was everything 
admirable and to him addressed a memorial. 

"Washington, 5th March, 1831 
"Sir: Our countrymen saluted you on your arrival, with 
that respect due to the representative of a great nation, the 
first ally of our Bepublic. The ties which unite us politically 
to the French took origin in the cradle of our liberty, when the 
patriots of the two hemispheres were seen marching arm in 
arm, to glory and to independence. The acknowledgment of 
those ties should be as frank and unrestricted as their source 
was pure and philanthropic ; and we are pleased to see in the 
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choice of the distinguished individuals France has made for 
her representatives, the evidence of reciprocal feelings of re- 
spect and friendship. 

"John P. Van Ness 
"Dan'l T. Patterson 
"Bichard Smith 
"W. A. Bradley 
"Eugene A. Vail." 

At the ball, the 15th, the supper table was elegantly 
and abundantly supplied by Joseph Letourno, the cele- 
brated restaurateur; and General Van Ness directed 
the flow of eloquence. 

Jean Baptiste Oaspard Roux de Rochelle from mem- 
ory and notes wrote a history of the "Etats Unis 
d'Amerique,"1837. 

"The innumerable streets drawn in the form of a checker 
board through this territory are still uninhabited and this 
aspect of a few sparse edifices thrown here and there on desert 
space might recall the memory of those ancient cities where 
temples and palaces remain standing and all other traces of 
men and their habitations have disappeared, but one feels 
here other impressions. Those monuments which survive the 
nation sadden the soul. These concern the enjoyment of those 
who commence their cities and who foretell their grandeur. 

' ' Soon several groups of houses commenced to form around 
the principal public buildings, others were scattered on the 
heights or in the plains, and from the Navy Yard to George- 
town ; from the summit of Kalorama to the shores of the Po- 
tomac one sees villages, hamlets, isolated houses rise like the 
landmarks of an immense city, whose achievement is left to 
future generations. 

"The sessions of Congress, business affairs, the desire for 
travel, must attract to Washington, every year countrymen 
and foreigners, and this influx will give to the Federal City an 
animated character but apt to be short-lived. After a resi- 
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dence of several months this floating population will commence 
to disperse, throughout the vast space of the United States and 
the streets where they once circulated will again become long 
solitudes. The neighborhood between the Capitol and the 
House of the President has already several thousand inhabi- 
tants. This intermediate section is the most favorable for the 
congestion of business affairs, for commercial activity, for the 
exercise of all the arts and of all the trades which are neces- 
sary to the building of a city and which must answer to the 
needs of its people. The Navy Yard and the vicinity of 
Georgetown were occupied immediately but everywhere else 
the progress was less noticeable and the precincts of the city 
must yet include for a long time waste lands, fields covered 
with harvests and pastures where cattle wander at liberty and 
come toward evening to the door of the house to be milked and 
to receive from their owners water and salt. 

"In order to favor the growth of the city, it was not suffi- 
cient to have placed here the seat of government. The founder 
who chose the situation thought that some day it would become 
a great commercial centre, in spite of several other maritime 
places. The project of opening a gate of communication be- 
tween the Potomac and Ohio had already been formed, it must 
materialize in the future, and must have an influence on the 
growth and interests of the Federal City. A eity is founded 
for centuries and time alone can achieve the work that fore- 
sight has commenced. ' ,28 

Political party feeling was so intense in the year 
1831 that a divided celebration of Independence Day 
resulted. The National Republican Celebration by the 
friends of Clay was under the chairmanship of William 
W. Seaton. The oration was by Philip Eichard Fen- 
dall at the City Hall. The Administration Celebration 
was under the chairmanship of General Van Ness. 
The orator was Francis S. Key ; the place, the rotunda 
of the Capitol. 

28 Translated by Miss Elizabeth G. Clark. 
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General Van Ness' impetuosity in political affairs 
created embarrassment for himself as well as others. 
An incident is in the journal of Mr. Adams, April 12, 
1833: 

"Worth told me also that Amos Kendall and Van Ness, the 
Mayor of Washington, had undertaken to investigate certain 
charges of peculation against Commodore Rodgers, and went 
to him at the office of the Navy Commissioners ; that Rodgers 
told them if he had been guilty of official misdemeanor he had 
a right to a trial by his peers ; and that he should not hold him- 
self accountable to them ; that there was the door of the office, 
out of which he recommended them to retire, to save him and 
them the mortification of his kicking them out, which he should 
certainly otherwise do. They sneaked off." 

Dr. William Paley to his " Moral and Political Phil- 
osophy' 9 made a dedication to the Eight Eeverend Ed- 
mund Law, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and dated it, 
Carlisle, February 10, 1785. The dedication is men- 
tioned particularly as Bishop Law was the father of 
Thomas Law, preeminent in the history of the Federal 
City. Dr. Paley concludes the chapter "Of different 
Forms of Government" thus: 

"But much of the objection seems to be done away by the 
contrivance of a federal republic, which distributing the coun- 
try into districts of a commodious extent, and leaving to each 
district its internal legislation, reserves to a convention of 
states their adjustment of their relative claims; the levying, 
direction, and government, of the common force of the con- 
federacy; the requisition of subsidies for the support of this 
force ; the making of peace and war ; the entering into treaties ; 
the regulation of foreign commerce ; the equalization of duties 
upon imports, so as to prevent the defrauding the revenue of 
one province by smuggling articles of taxation upon the bor- 
ders of another; and likewise so as to guard against undue 
partialities in the encouragement of trade. To what limits 
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such a republic might, without inconveniency, enlarge its 
dominions, by assuming neighbouring provinces into the con- 
federation ; or how far it is capable of uniting the liberty of a 
small commonwealth with the safety of a powerful empire ; or 
whether, amongst coordinate powers, dissensions and jeal- 
ousies would not be likely to arise, which, for want of a com- 
mon superior, might proceed to fatal extremities; are ques- 
tions upon which the records of mankind do not authorise us 
to decide with tolerable certainty. The experiment is about 
to be tried in America upon a large scale.' ' 

The functions of government summarized by Dr. 
Paley accord with the Articles of Confederation per- 
fected March 1, 1781, and is "the experiment to be 
tried in America upon a large scale.' ' The Constitu- 
tion to secure that of liberty with other blessings was 
ordained and established, September 17, 1787. With 
the first inauguration of President, April 30, 1789, the 
machinery of the American government was in full 
motion. 

A test of forty-two years had been made when Gen- 
eral Lafayette debating the Election Law in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, France, January 15, 1833, said: 

"I shall speak of the Government of the United States, al- 
though J am one of those who pay it the just tribute of calling 
it the pattern Government. But we are now told that what I 
should call republican institutions suit only a vast continent, 
bounded on the one side by the ocean, and on the other by 
widely extended forests. Formerly, however, it was said that 
they suited only for an island. They are suited to every coun- 
try where the citizens are intelligent, and wish to be free." 

It is a pattern government. A pattern that is being 
more and more appreciated and approved. It is not a 
wild prediction— that most of the American boys who 
wear now American uniforms will see it adopted essen- 
tially by every nation on the globe. 
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The government of the United States, made of true 
democracy, likened to a garment is beautiful. It is 
never out of fashion. It wears well. It is a perfect fit. 
Yet there is a patch of different material in it and 
small as it is, it is decidedly noticeable. The patch is 
the District of Columbia— the center of the league of 
the American States— its government is not demo- 
cratic, any government of its own it has not at all. In 
the creation of the general government it was not so 
intended. It cannot be so inconsistent that ten miles 
square were reserved for political serfdom in a nation 
the preamble to the constitution of which begins "in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity." 

Eoger B. Taney, eminent practitioner, to become 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, said: "The constitution of the United States 
declares that congress shall have exclusive legislation ; 
but it does not require that the power shall be despotic 
or unlimited. It merely excludes the states from all 
interfering legislation." Mr. Taney said this in his 
brief in Van Ness against the Corporation of Washing- 
ton, 4 Peter, 232, and emphasized despotic and un- 
limited. 

The address about to be repeated made eighty-five 
years ago is prophetic of the United States ' part in an 
event of importance without parallel in all recorded 
time. May He who measured the waters in the hollow 
of His hand hasten the consummation. 

Independence Day, 1833, was celebrated at Paris by 
a sumptuous banquet. Nearly one hundred Americans 

were guests. Mr. F Carnes of New York made an 

eloquent preface to his toast : 
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"Fill, therefore, your glasses to the brim and drink to the 
health of 

"That Model of Disinterested Patriotism, 
"The Veteran Lafayette! " 

General Lafayette said : 

"It is now for the 57th time that it has been given me to 
hail our glorious anniversary of the 4th of July, the sacred 
era of the doctrine of the rights of man, the polar star of uni- 
versal freedom. But how can I find adequate words to ex- 
press my gratitude for the so very warm applause that has 
greeted the last toast, and the most kind speech that has pre- 
ceded it. When such testimonies of your esteem are so af- 
fectionately poured upon me, it is yourselves you are applaud- 
ing, my dear friends. Am I not in fact an American Veteran ? 
Have I not, at all times, in every situation, firmly declared 
myself a disciple of the American school? Am I not Wash- 
ington's adopted son? Delighted I am, on this convivial 
meeting, to see such a numerous concourse of American fellow- 
citizens, coming from every part of the Union, and to enjoy 
with them the immense results of public and private pros- 
perity, security, happiness, and unbounded prospects, that 
have flowed from that great day of independence and free- 
dom. And when I advert to the few clouds, that have at dis- 
tant periods threatened somewhat to obscure so brilliant an 
atmosphere, which it would be the more improper here to par- 
ticularize, I rejoice that they are now, and I hope for ever, 
dispelled, I recur to that admirable trait of the American 
character, which, in my last farewell speech at Washington, 
I have greatly called a ' National good sense, the great arbiter 
of all the difficulties.' May all the internal and external ad- 
vantages, resulting from the day we are celebrating, continue 
to be more and more increasing. May the people of the United 
States reap every benefit from this scientific, literary, mer- 
cantile intercourse, and mutual exchanges, with this side of 
the Atlantic, particularly with France, where I want at this 
moment to express my conviction that proper measures, will 
be adopted to cherish them. 
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" There is, however, a sort of commodity, which, in your 
European connexions, and although I have devoted more than 
fifty years of my life to make a matter of importance to 
Europe, I must earnestly warn you never to make a matter of 
exchange. I mean republican principles, pure, virtuous, un- 
alloyed so happily condensed in that one American word, 
' Self-government/ While those principles are imported 
gratis, do forever beware of European Exchange, and accept 
from me the following toast : The National Good Sense of the 
American People — the final arbiter of all difficulties. ' ' 

When the writer was a boy he heard of the falling 
stars. He heard the old colored people speak of the 
awe-making display with composure for it was long 
after the event. In searching for the great events of 
Van Ness' magistracy he found the stars fell, for one 
of them. 

The Intelligencer indulged in one of the few journal- 
istic enterprises of its seventy-year career— it had 
made a wood-cut illustration just like that in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser. On that memorable morning the 
reporters of the Intelligencer were away in the land of 
dreams and did not see to report the goings-on in the 
sky. The Intelligencer did as well by quoting three 
accounts; 29 and one of which, the most brief, so does 
thQ writer: 

"Wheeling, Wednesday, November 13, 1833 
"A Phenomenon the most singular, and yet one of the 
grandest, appeared on the night of Tuesday, commencing at 
about 2 o'clock A. M. and continued (with a short abatement) 
in all its grandeur, until after 5 o'clock A. M. The whole 
heavens were filled with shooting meteors, generally taking an 
oblique direction towards the earth, rather from the south- 
westward, though frequent in other directions. The whole 

29 Boston Courier, communication from Maiden, Mass. Commercial 
Advertiser. 
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heavens seemed to be partially illuminated — all the meteors 
seemed to leave in their wake a bright milky way, which pre- 
sented to the spectator an awful grandeur. 

"No part of the heavens seemed to have been divested of 
their presence. I therefore conclude that it must have been 
observed throughout our country. 

' * After a snow storm you may have noticed, at its close, the 
large flakes falling thick and rapidly — the meteors had much 
that appearance. It is one of those wonders of nature, of 
which I have never yet seen, or heard of a similar; and one 
that I hope will draw to its elucidation some of the Savans of 
our age. The scene was witnessed by many of our citizens, 
though most of them were deprived of a sight of the mag- 
nificent spectacle. 

Eespectfully, yours, 

"0. P. Q." 

The phenomenon was repeated the next year and the 
next year to that in the same month and in the same 
day of the month. 

Andrew Ellicott, identified with the District of Co- 
lumbia, in defining the original exterior and interior 
lines, saw the phenomenon in 1799, the same day of the 
year mentioned, while on shipboard near West Indies. 
He said "the whole heavens appeared as if illuminated 
with sky rockets, flying in an infinity of directions, and 
I was in constant expectation of some of them falling 
on the vessel." 

No account appears in the Intelligencer of the effect 
of the meteoric shower on the people. What happened 
here, happened elsewhere, and an account of that else- 
where is, of consequence, an account of that here. In 
a Southern town the people were alarmed— they feared 
the last day had arrived. Some thought to busy them- 
selves with stitching the ascension robes; some re- 
solved immediately to take up that matter of repentance 
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they had so often postponed. The evening of that day 
was prayer-meeting time. The minister said that the 
audience was unusually large and the faces unusually 
serious. And it was market morning. On market 
mornings at the public house the proprietors did big 
business, but on this particular morning only one drink 
was bought and the proprietor would not take pay 
for that. 30 

The Maryland legislature at the December session, 
1830, passed an act "to promote internal improve- 
ment by the construction of a Eail Road from Balti- 
more to the city of Washington. ' ' The Baltimore and 
Ohio Eailroad Company accepted, May 8, 1833, an 
amendatory act and simultaneously adopted the plan 
of financiering. The Baltimore Patriot, October 3, the 
same year, announced the route had been selected. 
The culmination of the enterprise belongs to the 
achievements of a subsequent mayoralty. 

Mr. Gales' first railroad ride he tells of in the issue 
of October 1, 1831: 

"At length we have had an opportunity of paying our long- 
desired visit to the Baltimore and Ohio Eailroad. . . . 

"After what we have seen, no doubt remains on our mind, 
that, for celerity of transportation of persons,. the Rail-Road 
possesses advantages over every other mode ; nor that, wher- 
ever the cost of a Rail-Road can be borne, it will supercede all 
other modes of travelling. We experienced in a very slight 
degree the jarring which we have heard spoken of in the 
motion of the cars, or the other inconveniences which we had 
apprehended. It will require care, to be sure, to guard against 
accidents in this mode of conveyance ; but that will be the case 
with every description of rapid locomotion. For ourselves, we 
met with no accident of any sort ; nor had any just reason to 
apprehend any, during our jaunt. One of the cows, indeed, 
which we overtook strolling or grazing along the edge of the 

30 Columbia Spy. 
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road, cast a suspicious glance with a momentary alarm, lest 
she should attempt to cross our path; but, luckily, she forth- 
with took a direction from the road instead of crossing it, and 
we were let off for the fright. 

"We travelled in a large car, drawn by one horse, carrying 
eight or ten persons, and capable, we suppose of carrying 
thirty or forty. Indeed the car was drawn with so much ease, 
that we do not believe that, had it been loaded its progress 
would have been at all retarded by the additional weight of 
the load. In the distance between Baltimore and Ellicott's 
Mills, the horse was changed once, going and coming. In 
going, we did not accurately reckon the time. But, in return- 
ing, the whole distance of thirteen miles was performed in 59 
minutes, the limit to the speed being the capacity of the horse 
in trotting, rather than the labor he was tasked to perform. 
The locomotive steam-machine, in the train of which cars 
loaded with persons are occasionally drawn as well as those 
loaded with the materials of commerce, is propelled at about 
the same rate, and might be propelled much more rapidly if it 
were desirable. But, for our part, we have no desire even to 
be carried by any mode of conveyance, more rapidly than at 
the rate of thirteen miles on hour. ' ' . . . 

The Canal had jmrtizans and the Eailroad also. Mr. 
Gales was parti^f to the Canal. Having accepted the 
railroad's hospitality, he could not without an exhibi- 
tion of ingratitude make unfavorable comparison. He 
relieves himself with the intimation he might if he 
must. 31 

May 23, 1834. It was a commemoration occasion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. An excur- 
sion was made in two canal boats. Present were chiefly 
members of Congress. Some of the guests were ac- 
companied by ladies. The real founder of the under- 
taking, Charles F. Mercer, was of the company. Mr. 
Adams has in his account : 

3i < < Canal and Steam Railroads, 1802-1903, Charles Moore. 
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"John P. Van Ness, Mayor of Washington, Mr. Cox of 
Georgetown, and Colonel Abert, a Director on the part of the 
government, did the honors of the party. The passage on the 
canal was very slow, and continually obstructed by stoppage 
of the locks. There was a light collation and dinner, and, 
after it, some drinking of strong wine, which made some of the 
company loquacious and some drowsy. The band (of the 
Marine Corps) gave, occasional reports of animating music. 
The canal almost the whole way follows close to the Potomac 
River; the country along the margin of which is generally 
beautiful, sometimes wild, and in other parts variously culti- 
vated, but seemingly little inhabited. There is not a luxu- 
riously comfortable country-seat on the whole way, nor one 
that bespeaks affluence and taste. Point of Rocks is one of the 
remarkable positions on the way." 

Mr. Adams made the entry eighty-four years ago. A 
journal entry of the present will have mention of the 
columnal-portico mansion of the Doubleday estate, the 
log-walled bungalow in picturesque setting of William 
F. Eoberts, the castle of Joseph Leiter on the Virginia 
bluffs of the Potomac and the pretentious mansions at 
Glen Echo in the Maryland boulevard. 

March 14, 1834, Town meeting. The Mayor in the 
chair. Col. Force of the committee made a detailed 
report of proposed alterations and amendments to the 
Code of Laws for the government of the District of 
Columbia submitted to Congress. Many other at- 
tempts were made and not until sixty-seven years after 
was accomplishment. 

Gen. Van Ness was a member of the Columbian In- 
stitute for the Promotion of Arts and Sciences. 

In the organization of The Washington National 
Monument Society, Gen. Van Ness was the second vice- 
president— 1833. 
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Washington Guide: 

11 Amongst those who by their wealth, talents, or industry 
have contributed to the formation of our infant Metropolis, 
may be reckoned the following : John P. Van Ness. ' ' 

The city directory of 1834 shows Gen. Van Ness of 
the Joint Committee to manage the Canal Fund and 
President of the Commissioners of the Washington 
Canal. 

The cholera appeared in the summer of 1832. It 
started in the north of the country and moved south- 
ward. In the newspapers of July 26 is a bulletin for 
the city of New York and of succeeding dates for that 
and other cities. 

Editorially, the Intelligenoer, August 1, has : 

"The pestilence appears, however, to be gradually spread- 
ing to other places, and none should calculate an entire ex- 
emption from it, we doubt not that, like other epidemics, it 
will, in time, and with more or less severity, be felt in every 
dense community in the country. ' ' 

A panic prevailed. The Board of Health, August 
16, passed an order: 

"Believing them, therefore, in the light of nuisances, they 
hereby direct that the sale of them, or introduction, within the 
limits of the city be prohibited from and after the 22d inst. 
for the space of ninety days: Cabbage, Green Corn, Cucum- 
bers, Peas, Beans, Parsnips, Carrots, Egg Plants, Cimblins, or 
Squashes, Pumpkins, Turnips, Watermelons, Canteloupes, 
Muskmelons, Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Damsons, Cher- 
ries, Apricots, Pine Apples, Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Cocoa- 
nuts, Ice Creams, Fish, Crabs, Oysters, Clams, Lobsters and 
Crawfish.' ' 

The prohibition provoked the calling of a town meet- 
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ing, the 21st, in protest. While another, in turn, the 
23d, was called to recommend complying. The editors 
of the Intelligencer not to be caught within the upper 
and nether millstones " wanted their readers to under- 
stand they take no part in the controversy." 

The public asylums were the Western Hospital, the 
Central Hospital and the Eastern Hospital. Several 
private places were accepted as asylums. 32 The physi- 
cians worked heroically and the women were proto- 
types of the Bed Cross. 

The Intelligencer, September 18, announced: 

"This alarming disease may be hoped, if we may judge from 
the daily reports, to be gradually passing away from us, after 
having proved as severe a scourge to this city, perhaps, as to 
any other in the United States." 

Mrs. Van Ness had been ill some time. While the 
complaint is not given as the prevalent plague that 
may have had an undermining influence. The rapid 
passing away of friends and neighbors must have been 
depressing. 

Mrs. Smith's letter: 

"August 17 (1832) 
"... Poor Mrs. Cutts is no more. She has been long ex- 
tremely ill. . . . Mrs. Van Ness, another contemporary in my 
social life, is now dangerously ill of fever. ' ' 

As the shades of death deepened, she dimly saw her 
husband, and in weakened voice, she last said : ' ' Heaven 
bless you, my dear husband, never mind me. ' ' 

C. Middleton: 

"But owing to a constitutional delicacy, frequently aggra- 
vated by fatigue in laborious duties of humanity her health 
a2 See The Bambler, The Sunday Star, September 22, 1918. 
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Mrs. John P. Van Ness. 
(From a painting by James Peale.) 
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had long been infirm. She had repeated attack of fever, which 
at length admonished her and her friends that her earthly 
career was drawing to an end. ' ' 

The National Intelligencer, Monday, September 10, 
1832: 

"Died, after a severe and protracter illness at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. yesterday. Mrs. Van Ness, wife of Gen. John P. Van 
Ness, Mayor of this City. Of this lady it may be emphatically 
said she was the guardian of the Orphan and the benefactress 
of the Poor." 

On the evening of the day of death a meeting of the 
citizens was held at the Western Town House (S.W. 
cor. of I and Twentieth streets). With the resolves of 
tribute it was resolved that a memorial be drawn and a 
plate executed. The engraved inscription is : 

"The Citizens of Washington 
In testimony of their veneration for 

Departed Worth, 

Dedicate this plate to the memory of 

Marcia Van Ness 

The excellent consort of J. P. Van Ness. 

"If Piety, Charity, high principle and exalted worth, could 
have averted the shafts of Fate, she would still have remained 
among us, a bright example of every virtue. The hand of 
death has removed her to a purer and happier state of exist- 
ence ; and While we lament her loss, let us endeavor to emulate 
her virtues." 

On the casket above this plate was another with the 
name and dates of birth, marriage and death. 

The funeral service was held September 10, 4 P. M. 
Eev. William Hawley, the rector of St. Joints deliv- 
ered the discourse. From it, is : 
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"In early life she was distinguished for great sprightliness 
of mind, and amiableness of disposition, which seldom or never 
failed of winning the affections, and securing the esteem of all 
her acquaintance. The sedateness of her manners gave dig- 
nity to her deportment, and genuine piety of her heart, as was 
exemplified more extensively in after life, placed her among 
the first in society, in the estimation of all who knew her inti- 
mately, or enjoyed the pleasure and honor of her acquaintance. 

1 ' The old cottage house, in which she was born, and in which 
her beloved parents ended their days, was au object of her 
deep veneration and regard — a true token of genuine filial 
affection — of undying love for the memory of departed 
Parents, which dutiful children will always cherish to their 
latest breath. In this humble dwelling, over whose venerable 
roof wave the branches of trees planted by her dear Parents, 
and now stretching forth their kindred boughs to shelter it 
from the pelting storm, she had selected a secluded apartment, 
with appropriate arrangements for solemn meditation, to 
which she often retired and spent hours in quiet solitude and 
in holy communion with God and Saviour. ' ' 

It was the first public funeral of a woman. Within 
the gates of the sacred plot, little girls, orphans, stood 
in divided ranks. Between them the procession passed. 
The casket being placed in front of the vault, the girls 
approached and strewed it with branches of weeping 
willow. 

C. Middleton says : 

"Her face, without being formally handsome, was of un- 
common loveliness, with that mixture of innocence and arch- 
ness so much admired and rarely seen; the tout ensemble 
yielding that interesting expression which may be called the 
essence of beauty ; add a penetrating mind, engaging and un- 
affected manners, and the accomplishments of an excellent 
education, and it will be admitted in her case virtue has chosen 
to appear in the most agreeable shape. ' ' 
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In the National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans are one hundred and seventeen. Of these 
five are women: Martha Washington, Catherine M. 
Sedgwick, Marcia Van Ness, Dolly P. Madison and 
Abigail Adams. The biographical sketch of Mrs. Van 
Ness is by C. Middleton; the engraving is after the 
talented portraitist, Frank Alexander. 

The ^portrait grpup in the Washington City Orphan 
Asylum is a copy of the Alexander portrait by Charles 
Bird King, with the inclusion of the portraits of three 
children of prominent Washingtonians in the guise 
of orphans. 

General Van Ness donated the site for one church 
edifice and perhaps other church sites. 

The prohibition tide was high in 1843. General 
Van Ness was influenced by the tide. The General to 
the Freemen's Vigilant Total Abstinence Society sent 
a communication : 

"Washington, June 2, 1843. 

"To Messrs. Henshaw, Callan, and Savage, Committee. 
Gentlemen: The interest I have long felt, and which is daily 
becoming more intense, in the just cause in which your con- 
stituent Institution is engaged, does not permit me to hesi- 
tate a moment about contributing my mite towards the suc- 
cess. Whoever loves virtue, morality, and religion — whoever 
feels a concern for the happiness of his fellow creatures in 
this world, as well as in their efforts to prepare and qualify 
themselves for another far better, must be amply remunerated 
for such contribution, however liberal it may be, by the reflec- 
tion of his having cooperated for those benevolent purposes. 
He ought to wish no greater reward." 

This is the first paragraph. The others delicately 
intimate his mite has the importance of the widow's 
mite and have moral flights higher and higher; but the 
last paragraph is a swift descent to business. It pro- 
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vides that he will not convey until fifteen hundred dol- 
lars has been expended on the proposed improve- 
ments ; and if the lot is diverted to other than the tem- 
perance cause it shall revert to him, his heirs or his 
representatives with all that is on it. 

The Freemen's Vigilant Total Abstinence Society 
thanked the General for his gift and its committee re- 
ported, "the lot bestowed by General Van Ness is situ- 
ated on E street between 9th and 10th streets, in 
square 378, and is 40 feet front by 187 deep, and is 
worth at the lowest valuation, $1,809.16." 

Temperance Hall was the central meeting place of 
the advocates of abstinence for years. It became a 
popular place for public entertainments. It was here 
that Charles Dickens was enthusiastically received at 
his reading. Subsequently it was known as Marini's 
Hall where graceful movement was taught. 

The General was gifted as a public speaker. He 
said pat things at the appropriate time. At a ball in 
honor of Sir Charles (Eichard) on his leave taking, 
October, 1835, the General gave the toast: "Sir Charles 
Vaughan, H. B. M. 's Minister near the Court of Wash- 
ington." Benjamin Ogle Tayloe says Jhe sentiment 
"was received with much merriment and with shouts 
of applause. J 9 Its significance may not be apparent to 
all. An expression of Sir Charles is, Great crowds at 
the New Year's reception paid their respects to Gen- 
eral Jackson by shaking his hand and enjoying his re- 
freshments while the band blew and beat patriotic 
airs; Sir Charles came, alighted, saw the crowd, ex- 
claimed, "This is too damned democratic for me" and 
drove back home. 

Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce: 
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"Washington, March 3, 1845. 

"I witnessed this evening at the White House a very inter- 
esting scene. . . . 

"About five o'clock, General Van Ness, of Washington, ap- 
proached the President, and delivered an eloquent and feeling 
address to him. He complimented the President on the many 
social ties which had, during the brief period of his adminis- 
tration, grown up between the citizens of the District and him, 
and which were now about to be severed. He gave assurances 
of the kindest regard of the people for his moral and social 
worth, expressing the sincere regret all felt on parting with 
him. He alluded to the important events which had so emi- 
nently distinguished his administration, the peaceful relations 
which had been strengthened and extended over the whole 
world during his administration, many of which were of a 
character to reflect honor both upon himself and the country. 
He said, when time had been given for the effervescence of 
political party strife to subside, and the people in moments of 
calmness came to review the honest, patriotic and well in- 
tended measures of his administration, they would mete out 
to him in his retirement that justice and praise which he so 
richly deserved at the hands of his fellow citizens. Assuring 
him that the best wishes of all would attend him when he re- 
tired, and engaged in the more pleasant and peaceful pursuits 
of domestic life, he expressed wishes for his continual pros- 
perity and happiness. In private life, the vexations growing 
out of the administration of public affairs, with his best acts 
and motives misrepresented, would cease to annoy him. 

"With many other well conceived and well expressed re- 
marks, the mere random substance of which I am only able to 
allude to, the speaker concluded by saying, that he only re- 
gretted that the gem he had attempted to offer for the ac- 
ceptance of the President was not better polished. 

"The President made one of the happiest replies I ever 
heard. He very briefly thanked the speaker for the kind ex- 
pressions of the good will of his fellow citizens, and especially 
for their complimentary allusions to his social hospitalities and 
the relations which had grown up between them, and which 
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were now about to be severed. The offering was a brilliant 
gem, of the brightest polish, and of inestimable value.' ' 

In the concluding years of the Van Ness reign of 
hospitality, Miss Ann Gertrude Wightt was the hostess. 
She had personal beauty and conversational talent; 
she was a welcomed guest in high society ; she was an 
intimate of America's beloved, Dolly Madison. 33 She 
was a cousin of Mrs. Van Ness and was born on the 
Wightt farm in the environs of Washington. She is 
enveloped in a fog of mystery which the sun of curios- 
ity will never penetrate. From an idealistic concep- 
tion she became a nun in the convent of the Sisters of 
Visitation in Georgetown. She took the name Sister 
Gertrude. Mrs. Smith says : 

"Sister Gertrude I knew well in her childhood, saw her 
now and then through the convent grates and on one occasion 
when accidentally alone with her, offered if she wished to leave 
it, to communicate her desire to her relatives, but she then 
said she was confined more by her own inclination, than by 
her vows, or the walls that surrounded her. ' ' 

In the spring of 1831, Sister Gertrude had a change 
of inclination. She donned a hat and a wrap of one of 
her convent pupils and made an escape. She made her 
way to the Van Ness mansion. A priest there in the 
presence of the General received from her the an- 
nouncement of her firm determination not to return. 
She did not give the cause of her change of heart and 
no cause of those offered has been verified— that is the 
mystery. An unfounded report that the Catholics in- 
tended to recover her by force nearly caused a mob. 
Miss Wightt at first lived with Madame Iturbide, 
former Empress of Mexico, as a daughter and in 

33 "Life and Letters of Dolly Madison/ > 
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charge of the real daughters. Senorita Isis Iturbide 
made her a substantial testamentary acknowledgment 
of affection. 

A Van Ness who associated with Miss Wightt says 
she was short, stout and jolly; that she travelled ex- 
tensively abroad and that her life had thrilling ad- 
venture, of which was her capture by the brigands of 
Mexico. 

George Alfred Townsend, Ben Perley Poore and 
Marian Gouveneur in the same key have made inter- 
esting sketches. 

Miss Wightt died of apoplexy in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, November 19, 1867, at the residence of Colonel 
Arthur Anderson. The funeral services were held, 
November 21, in the chapel of Oak Hill Cemetery. She 
is interred in the Peter's plot and a modest monument 
marks the mortal. 

"Gen. Van Ness requests the honor of Mrs. Madison's Com- 
pany at dinner, on Thursday, 1st of March, at 5 O'clock. 

"Mansion Square 
"22d Feby (1838) 
' * The favor of an Answer is desired. ' ,34 

The invitation card is also an index card— it indi- 
cates the General's chief characteristic. 

A Dean, economical in one respect, to a company of 
less high ecclesiastics, dwelt upon the remarkable per- 
formance of a blind man. To more impress, he ex- 
claimed, "the poor fellow could see no more than that 
bottle!" To which a minor interjected, "I do not 
wonder at it at all, Sir, for we have seen no more than 
that bottle all the afternoon. ' ' General Van Ness had 
more reverence for the scriptures in the one respect 
than the Dean for he "was given to hospitality," and 

34 < < Life and Letters of Dolly Madison, ' ' Allen C. Clark. 
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to "use hospitality, one to another, without grudging' ' 
was a precept he practiced almost daily. 

Alexander Gardiner to Mrs. Tyler. 

"Washington, Feb. 13, 1846. 
11 My Dear Sister: 

"The day before I dined at Gen. Van Ness\ It was a sen- 
atorial dinner, Cass, Haywood, Evans, Johnson, Dayton, Mil- 
ler, etc., etc., Judge Woodbury, Mrs. Wilkes, Mrs. Johnson, 
etc., were the guests. Cass held the place of honor, but was 
not otherwise a very great feature. Haywood was very amus- 
ing, and took off Allen with great effect, showing the absurdity 
of his enunciation and how he was in the habit of sinking the 
greater into the lesser quantity, as for instance, 'four years 
and Two Months. In a mixed company this was not perhaps 
in the best taste, and his wit was sometimes rather overdone. 
When a bottle of particular wine was passed to Woodbury, he 
declared there was no hope that it would get beyond him, 
since it had reached the court of last resort. This was well 
said, and not a bad bon mot. I have since seen Gen. Van Ness 
and his family, now consisting of Miss Wightt, Miss Van Ness 
and Gov. Van Ness and his wife. They said many agreeable 
things of the President and yourself." 35 

In English' literature, in humor, no product equals 
Dickens' "Pickwick." Tony Weller, the senior, 
warns "beware of widows." That is a travesty. No 
man properly constituted, and the right, ever bewared. 
He constitutes himself a lighthouse to rescue a 
stranded widow. General Van Ness was high up in 
station— built of cash and culture— and easily espied 
a widow to rescue. The General had the chief seat in 
the sanctuary and heard plainly the scripture apropos. 

35 Lewis Cass, William H. Haywood, George Evans, Henry Johnson, 
William L. Dayton, Jacob W. Miller, Levi Woodbury, William Allen. 
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"He shall be no more remembered, . . . and doeth 
not good to the widow." "And I caused the widow's 
heart to sing for joy." The widow's heart the Gen- 
eral set singing was that of Mrs. Connor. To do good 
to the widow he let her live in his fine house in Beserva- 
tion B; he did so for a number of years. That she 
might not be embarrassed by her neighbors' gossip, he 
let it be known he was calling for the rents. It was 
plain to see he was indulgent for he collected in small 
installments. 

The good General was called to his reward and there 
was a respectful period for mourning. The period 
seems not to have been strictly used for that purpose 
—but rather to find if he had made an acceptable dis- 
position of his property, real, personal and mixed. 
The period was a fortnight. The fortnight expired, 
mystery thickened. The heirs, all on the side or col- 
lateral, were fearful that the widow had used her wiles 
for big winnings. The widow was fearful she had 
been betrayed— her mature affections not accounted 
for in the testamentary balance sheet. 

The widow opened fire. She wrote an anonymous 
letter to Cornelius Peter, the General's brother, signed 
"Missouri Avenue." Cornelius needed no more def- 
inite direction. He called on the widow. According 
to her version, Cornelius assumed the manner and lan- 
guage of an affectionate brother ; exhorted her to con- 
fide in him and enquired if the General had entrusted 
to her the will. He then let her into his belief that she 
and he had been liberally provided for and that the 
family adverse to them were suppressing the docu- 
ment. After an hour of desultory discussion of the 
deceased's affairs, he volunteered he would call again. 
He did ; and in a vague way alluded to the important 
relations understood to have existed between the Gen- 
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eral and herself and endeavored to elicit the course she 
would pursue. 

In the preliminary sparring the widow wrote other 
anonymous letters which practically were not-marked 
in the litigation which ensued, exhibits A to F. 

Letters of administration were granted to Cornelius 
P. Van Ness. The widow petitioned that the letters be 
changed and her name written where is his. 

The widow contended she was the widow Van Ness. 
That in Philadelphia, the sixth of August, 1845, by an 
individual the General addressed as "Mr. Alderman" 
the marriage ceremony was solemnized; whose iden- 
tity she had failed to discover. That the marriage at 
his urgent solicitation was held in secrecy until he 
could so arrange the family affairs as to announce it 
without embarrassment. That he assured her he had 
made a will of ample and appropriate provision with 
the certificate of marriage folded within it. And in 
corroboration she produced nirite missives couched in 
tender terms. 

Cornelius gave different versions to the interviews 
and declared the nine letters were not genuine. Cor- 
nelius admitted an incident thus : 

"True it is, that during the last sickness of my deceased 
brother, (I think on the day of the death or the day previous 
thereto) I was informed by one of the servants of the house 
that there is a woman in a hack at the door who desired to 
speak to you ; upon going to the door I found Mrs. Connor in 
the hack, I knew by sight and reputation. She inquired how 
is the General and upon being answered by me that he is dan- 
gerously ill, she replied, please inform him Mrs. Connor 
called to inquire. Whereupon I remarked, 'Madam, I think 
he is past receiving any message. ' ' ' 

The trial of widowhood was made in the Circuit 
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Court, October term, 1846, and decided adversely to 
the widow. 

The widow instituted an equity proceeding for her 
thirds. The bill has this averment : 

"She cannot believe that her said husband having the 
strongest reasons to avoid an intestacy of his large and val- 
uable estate could have been so regardless of the high moral 
claims upon a portion of his property by the needy heirs of 
his first wife by whom he obtained the bulk of said property 
as to be unprepared with a will, or so regardless to truth as to 
have falsely represented without any apparent motive that he 
had a will.' ' 

The court decided against the widow on legal con- 
siderations. On the appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, it decided against her " for want of 
jurisdiction," January term, 1848. 

The widow gave the name Van Ness to the directory 
man and that there might be no mistake "Mrs. John 
P. Van Ness. ' ' She bought realty in the name of Mary 
A. W. C. Van Ness and the tax ledgers carried in the 
name a long list. 

General Van Ness died Saturday evening, March 7, 
1846, at half past six o'clock. The funeral service was 
at four o'clock the ensuing Tuesday. Of his obitu- 
arial notice is : 

"His loss will be sensibly felt by a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, and by the community in which he lived, as the large 
property which he received with his wife enabled him to ex- 
tend an elegant hospitality to his acquaintances and to 
strangers visiting the city, and to patronize with great lib- 
erality all the public improvements and charitable and re- 
ligious institutions in this city, without respect to sect or 
denomination. 
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The personal estate of General Van Ness in round 
numbers was fifty thousand dollars. Of this was 995 
shares, face value $49,875, of the Bank of the Metropolis 
which realized $35,513.12. 

An inventory of the goods and chattels was made by 
Benjamin Ogle Tayloe and James Larned. The in- 
ventory is an index in one particular of the period. 
The particular is the valuation of human chattels. 
Julius and George, aged twenty-five and thirty-two, 
respectively, had in prospect for their owners many, 
years of servitude and were equally appraised at $550. 
Simon and Sally both even sixty years on human ex- 
pectation to have lessened years and diminished 
strength, were marked at $100 and $75. " Betty— quite 
old no value" had a blank space in the dollars and 
cents column opposite her name. Simon and Sally 
were in their youth when they saw Master David daily 
make the rounds of his plantation; and, " Betty— quite 
old no value ' ' was almost a woman ere Marcia first saw 
the ripples of the Tiber just beyond the front door. 

The inventory discloses that the furnishings of the 
General's home and of his country estate were those 
of an affluent and cultured man. He was not an art 
collector, although he had a number of choice portraits, 
among which that of General Washington ; he was not 
a collector of art objects, although he had a cabinet 
and in it an assortment of medals. He was a collector 
of books, choice books. His volumes sold at auction, 
June 23 and 24, 1846, numbered 882. Some of them 
no doubt have come to the shelves of the Library of 
Congress. A Modern Atlas by John Pinkerton, 1814, 
an elaborate production, was bought by Peter Force 
and, bearing the autograph of General Van Ness, is in 
the Map Division of that library. 

The inventory was much in detail; the contents of 
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each room specified. It is an imagination in poor run- 
ning order that cannot restore each apartment— the 
greenhouse— and even the old cottage. 

In the dining-room, prominently placed was the por- 
trait of the General's political patron, General Jack- 
son. And the General extolling his hero, no doubt, 
often quoted his inspiring words at New Orleans: 
1 6 Stand to your guns ! . . . Let us finish the business 
today!" 

In the parlor were the General's most precious be- 
longings. On the wall was Alexander's portrait of the 
little lady. And the General repeated or thought the 
sentiment of Burns: 

"She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing," 
She is a bonny wee thing, 
This sweet wee wife o* mine. ,, 

In the morning, gently awakened by Aurora's "good 
morning, sir," spoken by the shimmering light through 
the sycamores just beyond the chamber window, the 
General saw about him attractive appointments, the 
delicate tinted walls, the rich furniture; and, a por- 
trait of a most handsome man, General John Peter 
Van Ness. 

All the chattels, including those at the General's 
farm, the Glebe, in Alexandria County, Virginia, and 
the live stock there were sold at auction. Benjamin 
Homans was the auctioneer for all the sales. Upon 
Marcia's marriage to the General, the cottage was 
rented. George Boyd had been a tenant. Later an- 
other advertisement: "To be Let. A Pleasant House 
& Excellent Garden at the mouth of the Tiber, if ap- 
plied for soon." 

The citizens who had the antiquarian sentiment 
plead for the preservation of the Burnes cottage. For 
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them, the communication in The Washington Post by 
DeWitt Clinton Brodhead speaks: 

"The people of Washington owe something to the memory 
of the dweller in this humble cottage, as well as to that of the 
great founder of the city whose monument now casts its 
shadow athwart the former transferred acres, and it cannot be 
that the residents of this highly favored city will yield up to 
the ravages of time, this most interesting relic without at least 
. making the effort to secure and preserve it to future genera- 
tions. A subscription for its purchase, in the name of the city, 
should at once be opened, and if found necessary, in future 
years, it should be housed like the little dwelling at Zaardam, 
where Peter the Great went to learn the art of ship building 
from the Dutch. 

"While the visitor^ here sees one National grandeur at every 
turn, there is nothing to show him as the result of local effort 
and cooperation. Let us preserve our historic relics at least, 
though we make no history ; for without such basis, there will 
be nothing upon which to found romance. ' ' 
"Washington, Sept. 28 (1883)." 

The Evening Star, May 24, 1894: 

"Davy Burns' cottage is no more. It was torn down yester- 
day by order of those engaged in laying out the Columbia 
Athletic Club's new grounds. In spite of its apparently 
dilapidated condition, the structure required the most forcible 
handling to demolish. Down to the lowest brick in the foun- 
dation strong and united efforts of the workmen were required 
to level it. It was allowed to stand until the last moment, in 
the hope that it would not interfere with the various fields, but 
the necessity for its demolition became imperative." 

"There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which time hath bent, 
A spirit's feeling. * * * 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. ' ' 

Byron's Childe Harold. 
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In his Washington life, he was Mr. Van Ness, Major 
Van Ness, Colonel Van Ness, and General Van Ness. 
We have not minded minute distinctions of time and 
have let John Peter Van Ness be General all the time. 

Of the plan of the conspiracy was the abduction of 
President Lincoln and imprisonment in the under- 
ground apartment of the Van Ness mansion, so it is 
often written. It became the property of Thomas 
Green, son-in-law of " Father' ' Eitchie, 36 editor of The 
Union. Mr. Green kept the domain in high perfection. 
The neighborhood boys prompted by innate impish- 
ness succumbed to the temptation to pilfer. Mr. Green 
repelled the invaders with his great cane but never had 
more use for it in this warfare than to shake it vigor- 
ously as he cried, "You rascals! " as the aforesaid 
rascals climbed the walls with their plunder. Mr. 
Green was a gentleman of the old school and dressed 
with ruffles and all the trimmings of his class. 

In its vicissitudes the mansion was with the square 
a German beer garden, a florist's nursery, the head- 
quarters of the street-cleaners. It was purchased by 
the George Washington University, November 4, 1903, 
and used for an engineering school and for athletics— 
and that was its final use. 

The colored people of the vicinity who had a clearer 
vision of that which is supernatural and saw things 
that less gifted did not, said that General Van Ness on 
each anniversary of his death came to his mansion in 
his carriage drawn by his favorite troop of white 
horses bringing with him ghostly guests to silently 
kick up high jinks. 

The mansion was razed for the Pan-American. The 
building of South American Eepublics of surpassing 
beauty is a worthy successor of the Cottage and the 

36 Thomas Eitchie. 
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Mansion if architectural perfection can compensate 
for the historic and the romantic. 36 * 

The classic temple is on a promontory in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. From right to left are these two in- 
scriptions : 

Sacred 

to the memory of 

Marcia Van Ness 

consort of 

Gen 1 . John P. Van Ness 

She was born 9 May 1782. 

Married 9. May 1802 

Died 9: Sep 1832 

Sacred 

to the memory of 

Ann Elbertina Middleton 

wife of Arthur Middleton Jun. of South Carolina, 

Daughter of Gen. J. P. and Marcia Van Ness, 

She was born 12 June 1803 ; died 22 Nov. 1823. 

Her infant Daughter 

Marcia Helen, 

Within this Monument is placed beside her. 

With each inscription is obituarial poetry in grandil- 
oquent sentiment. 

Under an equity proceeding for the disposition of 
the undivided part of the estate of General Van Ness 
the mausoleum lot at auction was sold June 8, 1872. 

Removed with the mausoleum were the remains of 
John P. Van Ness, Marcia Van Ness, Ann Elbertina 
Middleton, George W. Montgomery and Cornelius P. 
Van Ness. 

sea Square acquired by the United States of America, April 17, 1907. 
It contains 215,111 sq. ft. 
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Van Ness Mausoleum. 
Oak Hill Cemetery. 
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National Intelligencer, February 2, 1807 : 

"Died. On Wednesday, the 28th inst. Mrs. Anne Burnes, 
widow of the late David Burnes, Esq. of this city, aged 67. 
On Thursday evening her remains, attended by a number of 
her relatives and friends, were deposited in the family grave 
yard, about five miles from this place. The charitable and 
benevolent virtues of this lady were known and highly esti- 
mated by all who were acquainted with her. She suffered a 
long and painful illness — but in her greatest agony and dis- 
tress she was not unmindful of him who created her — and the 
faith of a christian never forsook her. Shortly before her 
death she had several conferences with the Rev. Mr. Sayre of 
the episcopal church in Georgetown, who confirmed and en- 
creased her hopes of an ultimate reception amongst the spirits 
of the blessed." 

Anne Bumes was Ann Wightt. She was born within 
the Ten Miles Square. The Wightts lived on the farm 
with the patent name "Inclosure." Her brother, John, 
owned it. From him it descended to the Queen family, 
from the Queen to the Brooks family— however, all of 
the same family, of different names because of the 
men the daughters admitted into it. The tract is the 
suburb, Brookland, of rose culture fame. 

George Alfred Townsend in connection with the re- 
moval of the Van Ness mausoleum states that David 
and Anne Burnes were of seven bodies under it. He 
states besides that little is known of Mistress Anne, 
and makes this ill-natured comment : 

1 1 1. David Burns, — a few bones, and a skull and teeth, and 
the relics of an old-fashioned winding sheet, which wrapped 
the defunct around and around, as if afraid he might get out 
of it, as out of some other bad bargain. The undertaker of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century looked at this winding- 
sheet as if he were stumped at last. It was too much for him. ' ' 
13 
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We can agree with Mr. Townsend that the under- 
taker was surprised if there had been the disinterment. 
Mr. Townsend 's imagination makes an invasion on 
veracity. The fact is David Burnes was buried in the 
private Wightt graveyard, as was his wife and son. 

When the Wightt-Queen-Brooks tract was being cut 
up to make Brookland, under a group of dreary pines 
in an isolated spot, just where Monroe avenue and 
Twelfth street intersect, were found the three graves. 
The Van Ness family was informed with the result 
that Eugene Van Ness purchased, April 26, 1888, three 
sites in Eock Creek Cemetery (Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in reser- 
vation adjoining No. 191, section C) to which they 
were removed. 

."Here in the stillness of the city of the dead, and over- 
shadowed by two large cedars and hedged in with japonica 
bushes, repose the bodies of David Burnes, his ^yife, and son. 
The graves are even with the ground and stones of regular and 
symmetrical shape cover the graves. These stones are a little 
more than seven feet in length and three and one-half in width 
and with a thickness of nearly three inches. A slightly raised 
molding and scroll work hewn in the inscriptions, the lettering 
being in the old style workmanship, and notwithstanding the 
facts that the stones have been exposed to the elements for a 
century, the wording is very clear and not difficult to decipher. ' ' 

David Burnes, Esq r 

Of The 
City op Washington 

died 

The 8 th of May, 1800, 

Aged 60 years, 2 months and 24 days. 
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M rs Anne Burnes 

Wife of 

David Burnes, Esq r 

Died on the 28 th of January, 1807 

Aged 

66 years, 11 months and 4 days 

M r John Burnes 
Son of 
David Burnes, E qr 
died 
in the year 1792 
aged 20 years. 
He was a youth amiable & intelligent, 
who promised fair to become 
an honor to his friends and 
an ornament to his Country. 

The inscriptions were written by General Van Ness 
as the tribute to the son is almost identical with an 
expression in his letter to Martin Van Buren. The 
inscriptions are in the same style of lettering and orna- 
mentation and were apparently chiseled under one 
order. The dates are singularly inaccurate. Mr. 
Burnes died May 7, 1799. The son was living October 
19, 1793. 

The Brooks mansion and its grounds is a Brookland 
block. Over the entrance gate is Saint Benedict Acad- 
emy. Jehiel Brooks married Ann Queen; and Ann 
was the daughter of Nicholas L. Queen, the boniface 
of Queen's Hotel, the favored abiding place of con- 
gressmen and like celebrities, just east of Capitol; 
and Mr. Queen's wife was a Wightt. And the oldest 
part of the Brooks mansion may have been the home 
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of Ann Wightt when her David Burnes came courting. 
From associations and circumstances the writer 
gives his opinion that Mr. Burnes gave allegiance to 
the sect of the Scotch emigrants who located here- 
about, the Presbyterian ; and that Mrs. Burnes, whose 
maiden name was spelled like the Isle of Wight with 
an additional t, was of the Church of England. The 
opinion is given for nothing else than historic detail 
as the form of worship is but a shadow and unim- 
portant. Mr. and Mrs. Burnes lived so close to 
nature that to them is peculiarly appropriate Pope's 
sentiment : 

"Slave to no eect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature's God. ' ' 

John Peter's brothers, William Peter and Cornelius 
Peter, had more celebrity than he. William was eight 
years younger ; Cornelius, eighteen. William was the 
protege of Aaron Burr and carried the correspondence 
and challenge to Hamilton and with Burr was indicted 
for murder. He was a judge. Of him, the New York 
historian, Jabez D. Hammond, says: "that talented 
man of dark and indignant spirit ; ' ' and another his- 
torian, Dr. Alva Stanwood Alexander: "Van Ness 
wrote with a pen dipped in gall."* Cornelius has large 
space in the encyclopedia and larger in the history of 
Vermont. At the cabinet meeting, February 14, 
1846, "the idea of sending a confidential agent to con- 
fer with Santa Anne was mentioned. ' ' President Polk 
remarked that if such an agent were to be sent, Gov. C. 
P. Van Ness, former Minister to Spain, would be the 
best selection in the country. ' ' He passed the greater 
part of the time in his later years in Washington ; in 
fact, became a Washingtonian. 

Says George Alfred Townsend : 
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"General Van Ness lived down to the period of the Mexican 
war. . . . Several portraits are extant of him. In one he is 
represented as wearing a powdered wig and toupee with very- 
light, fine, brown hair and side-whiskers, with a short fore- 
head, and strong perceptive brows, very full and memory- 
keeping, a fine, aquiline nose, straight lip and chin, and small 
mouth and a fine, hazel, open eye with brown lashes and eye- 
brows. A handsomer man, a woman nor a novel never looked 
upon. There is a luscious Dutch look about that portrait Gil- 
bert Stuart painted of Van Ness which does not fail to account 
for his success with Miss Burns.' ' 

The portraits in the St. Memin 37 collection, num- 
bered 405 and 597, executed respectively 1806 and 
1808, have strong exactness with that of Gilbert Stuart, 
proving fidelity to the subject. The 'Stuart was ex- 
ecuted about 1804. 

James Burnes, it appears from a strong circum- 
stance, considered himself the owner, or, at least, was 
confident peaceable possession of the part he had en- 
closed, to him and his would not be denied or dis- 
turbed. This circumstance is that, August 29, 1792, 
he submitted to the commissioners as responsible an 
estimate of his losses by damage to crops and fences 
by the plotting of the city; and, March 11, the next 
year, demanded again reimbursement for his losses 
with mention of his necessities. Mr. Hines gives a 
chapter in this connection : 

" James 38 Burns, (Brother to Davy). 

"I was well acquainted with the family of James Burns, 
especially with the younger of the males. I believe there were 
four sons and one daughter. The names of the boys were, I 
think, Thomas, Moses, Billy, and Trueman. Billy was a black- 
smith, and Trueman, the youngest, a carpenter. I do not 
recollect the name of the daughter but I think it was Bebecca. 

37 Charles Balthazar Julien Fevret de Saint-Memin. 

38 James from ' ' Tommy ' ' corrected by author in writing. 
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These were all cousins to Mrs. Vanness. The farm which 
James Burns cultivated was, at that time, laid off in lots and 
became smaller and smaller every year as the lots were sold. 
All this little farm of lots, I believe, belonged to his brother 
Davy. Not far south of the house, at the foot of the hill on 
which St. Patrick's Church now stands, was a most excellent 
spring of water, shaded by two or three oaks. This spring, I 
believe, was originally called Burns' spring; but the name was 
afterwards changed to St. Patrick's spring. Here the male 
members of the family would assemble in the evenings to 
amuse themselves with various kinds of sports, such as swingr 
ing, &c. 

"In the course of conversation with Trueman, on his family 
affairs, I asked him how it happened that his uncle was so rich 
and his father comparatively so poor. He stated, in answer to 
my question, that his uncle Davy, being the oldest son, the 
English law of primogeniture which then prevailed in this 
country, as in England, gave his uncle Davy the right and title 
to all the land his grandfather owned and died possessed of ; 
and, consequently his father was deprived of any share in the 
land. 

"I suggested to him then, and several times since, that he 
ought to make his case known to some of the friends of Gen- 
eral Vanness, or other influential person, that they might 
afford him some relief by aiding him in getting some of the 
propery which he ought, in justice, to have had from his grand- 
father's estate, and which an unjust English law prevented 
him from receiving. But I do not believe he ever made any 
application with that view. However, time passed on, years 
rolled around ; Trueman married, and, as I understood, had a 
pretty large family of children. ... At length, as age and 
infirmities increased, Trueman became an inmate of the poor- 
house, where, four or five years since he died at an advanced 
age. "Whatever became of Trueman 's brothers I have never 
heard, but suppose they are all dead." 39 

39 Family of Truman Burnes. The Rambler, The Sunday Star, Sep- 
tember 15, 1918. 
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Marcia joined with the General in conveyance of all 
realty inherited from her father to William Bain- 
bridge and Thomas Swann, September 25, 1826. And 
Bainbridge and Swann with equal dates made a con- 
veyance to John P. Van Ness. W. B. 18, folios 83, 89. 
The effect of these conveyances was a divertence of 
the property from the Burnes to the Van Ness family. 

A three character sketch— David Burnes, Marcia, 
and John P. Van Ness— has serially appeared in The 
Sunday Star of recent date. It is the product of The 
Eambler. The distinction of the sketch is only the dis- 
tinction to all the Eambles. That is, there is naught 
rambling about them. They consistently show intelli- 
gent investigation put on paper in piquant and pleas- 
ant phrases with pictorial adjunct. Historical funds 
are given away with chunks of wisdom without stint 
and without price. It is doubly fortunate— the enter- 
prise of the journal and the enlightenment of the 
writer. However, one sad consequence may ensue if 
the Eambler does not eventually disclose himself— a 
similar contention to that which caused so much fever 
of the brain— who wrote the letters signed Junius. 

Primogeniture by which under the common law the 
eldest took the whole estate, with the advance of a 
comprehension of right has been universally abolished. 
Another advance will be in the abolition of disposal by 
last testament. The government under measurably 
fixed rules or rules with flexibility for the conditions 
will administer. Many wills are without fairness or 
judgment. In fact, a disposition by the testator of 
what is not or cannot be his— when he is not— is with- 
out sound basis. 

We have in our subjects an illustration of the uni- 
versal worship— ever as now. The Israelites bowed 
to the molten calf in gold— a metaphor, perhaps, of the 
almighty dollar now. 
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David Burnes chanced to be the eldest and thereby 
to have all. When his farm lands turned to city lots 
he forgot his brother and thought only of the heiress. 

The daughter was at heart charitable but she forgot 
man's adage, charity begins at home, and the scrip- 
tural declaration, "but if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own house (kindred), he 
hath denied the faith, and is more than an infidel.' ' 

General Van Ness was public spirited and he was 
highly hospitable. For these commendable things he 
had his reward in the glory of men and not in the re- 
ward of those who give in secret. He was a rank out- 
sider and yet succeeded to all the adventitious Burnes 
wealth. He lived in Mansion Square; a Burnes de- 
scendant lived in the poorhouse. 

With all industry the biographer may overlook an 
interesting item. The writer in his sketch of General 
Van Ness intentionally omitted minor matters, but he 
may have unintentionally omitted something important. 

Dr. Johnson writes the life of Milton with assiduity. 
"Assiduity" in those days was the word for diligence 
and kindred words. The Doctor wondered that the 
poet who was Cromwell's secretary did not get appre- 
hended for sedition. And the Doctor in this was not 
apprized of one of the most singular events in Milton's 
life or any other man's life. Milton hid. He pre- 
tended he was dead and actually had a funeral— a 
hearse with flowers strewn on the casket; mourners 
in carriages ; and an interment. Charles II, a merciful 
monarch, was not deceived ; he was amused ; and face- 
tiously remarked that Milton "by a seasonable show 
of dying" had paid a sufficient penalty and was en- 
titled to enjoy liberty and life. 40 

The Evening Star, May 11, 1808: 

40 Cunningham 's History of England. 
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"To the Editor of The Star: 

"The story is old of the American who, on the arrival of 
his train, jumped off without looking at all, of the English- 
man who stopped to see if he had left anything, and of the 
Scotchman who turned around to see if any one else had left 
anything. Possibly Mr. William E. Curtis had this story in 
mind when in writing the article which appeared in The 
Evening Star Friday last entitled, 'Mr. Carnegie's Gift.' He 
referred to the difficulty which Washington found in bring- 
ing the Scotchman, David Burns, to the terms which the gov- 
ernment >would offer for the land. Mr. Curtis stated that 
Burns was 'avaricious, cunning, elusive, and ambiguous in his 
phrases.' If he had stated what the federal government, 
whose funds were low, asked of the nineteen original pro- 
prietors of the land within the limits of the city his statement 
that David Burns was 'avaricious' would seem to have been 
without foundation, for of the 7134 acres of land within the 
city as originally laid out, extending from the river to what is 
now called Florida avenue, but what was formerly known as 
Boundary street, the owners gave 3600 acres outright for 
avenues, streets and alleys, 1508 acres for the government to 
sell to enable it to raise the money to pay for 512 acres at 
$66% an acre, which were designed for government use, in- 
ducing the original owners to believe that by the establish- 
ment of the seat of government here the 1508 acres which they 
retained out of the entire 7134 acres would become so valuable 
that they would be compensated in the end for the sacrifice. 41 
Mr. Curtis stated in the article referred to that proceeds of 
the sale of David Burns' farm to the government made him 
rich, leaving the impression that the government paid for all 
of his land at a high figure, when as a fact the government 
actually paid for only a small portion of his land which it 
took and gave little for that. 

"Fred. L. Fishback." 



41 For statistics see letter of Bichard Wallach, Mayor, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, November, 1865. 
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For the land retained by the government for public 
purposes, the original proprietors were liberally com- 
pensated in the view of Justice Story of the United 
States Supreme Court. Mr. Fishback, of the Columbia 
Historical Society, maintains the reverse with good 
rhetorical figures as well as with figures which are not 
figures of speech. The writer accepts Mr. Fishback's 
contention on the merits. Besides, President Wash- 
ington's bid for Mr. Burnes' acres through inter- 
mediaries proves it. And Jefferson to Washington, 
April 10, 1791: 

"The acquisition of ground at Georgetown is really noble. 
Considering that only £25 an acre is to be paid for any grounds 
taken for the public, and the streets not to be counted, which 
will in fact reduce it about £19 an acre, I think very liberal 
reserves should be made for the public. ' ' 

Mr. Townsend has quoted at length comment on the 
subjects of these sketches by a former resident of 
Washington who in 1868 returned after an absence of 
forty years. Mr. Townsend not to disclose the identity 
of the prodigal calls him the Cheerful Patriot. The 
choice of name is charitable, for he could have appro- 
priately called him the Cheerful Liar. Of the com- 
ment only this : 

"At that time an ignorant, obstinate, canny Scotch farmer 
named Davy Burns lived in a farmhouse down by the fogs of 
the river. The location of the Capital City upon his grounds 
made him rich. To his crude shanty, young Congressmen 
pressed at night courting for the heiress and Van Ness, hav- 
ing the New York 'dash' carried off Miss Marcia Burns." 

Charles Harcourt Ainslie Forbes-Lindsay says : 

"More than one writer has fancifully described David 
Burnes as an ignorant, uncouth Scotchman. There is no evi- 
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dence that he was other than an American by birth like almost 
all of his neighbors. If he had been the rude boor he is pic- 
tured, it is difficult to account for men of education and re- 
finement, such as Van Ness — who married his daughter — fre- 
quenting his house as we know that they did. 

"In short there does not appear to be a single point in the 
Burnes story to recommend it to the credence of a sensible 
person." 

C. Middleton says: 

" David Burns, Esq., . . . was respected and esteemed for 
his hospitality and other virtues.' ' 

In the office of the Public Buildings and Grounds 
are the records of the commissioners under the Eesi- 
dence Law. Twenty letters of David Burnes to them 
are there. All have originality of expression, variety 
of words and correctness of authography. These are 
convincing proof that Mr. Burnes was educated and 
in advance of his period. That Mr. Burnes was reac- 
tionary in the establishment of the new nation's city 
the writer thinks is disproven. For what was his he 
was impatient, not uncommon in the human character. 

"For I want what I want 
When I want it." — Opera, M 'lleModiste. 

It is true he quarreled with the commissioners. And 
of the proprietors so did James Greenleaf , a merchant 
prince, a large capitalist and consul at Amsterdam; 
so did George "Walker, accepted as the first projector 
of the magnificent plan of the city; so did Thomas 
Law, scion of English aristocracy, a ruler of a million 
people in East India and connected with the President 
by marriage; and so did the engineers, L 'Enfant and 
Ellicott. In each case a special cause, in all, under- 
lying disappointment. 



204 Records of the Columbia Historical Society. 

As David Bnrnes sat at the cottage door, his former 
acres within his range of vision, his memory told him 
these scenes were long familiar and so had been to his 
father and to his father's father and he could express 
himself in his poet's lines: 

"Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care, 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
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